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THE OLD WITCH-HOUSE AT SALEM. 








Ww you go to Salem, enter by the 
Old Boston Road. On your left is 
Witch Hill, the highest ground in the neigh- 
borhood. A number of tanneries stand along 
the base of the hill on the side of the thor- 


THE OLD WITCH-HOUSE AT SALEM, 


oughfare, while a collection of houses of the 
poorer sort ascend the eastern acclivity. The 
south and west faces show an escarpment, and 
remain in the state in which Nature formed 
their jagged sides. In appearance the ele- 


vation offers no essential difference from a 
range of its fellows, which trend away north- 
erly in their course toward the Merrimac. 
The summit contains a tolerably level area of 
several acres, the soil being so scanty, how 
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ever, that Old Mother Earth seems much out 
at elbows, her bare ribs showing through the 
holes in her green garment. Standing here, 
where the executions took place, we might 
expect a blight to have fallen on the field of 
blood. Nevertheless, a hardy pioneer, whose 
house stands on the topmost point of the hill, 
was at the time of my visit gathering a crop 
of excellent turnips. It is needless to add 
that the outlook, embracing a varied land- 
scape, fills the eye, charms the senses, and is 
destructive of all such horrible imaginings as 
the associations of the spot might seem to 
warrant. 

Beneath is the brown old town, its steeples 
thrust upward, seeking heaven much as the 
old divines would have pushed their way into 
the celestial gates. Staid, thrifty, and a 
world to itself, Salem, you would say, had re- 
tired from active business, and was living on 
the accumulations of the past. Here is a 
broad street shaded by fine trees, with sub- 
stantial square mansions, constantly repeated, 
and each giving the other ample elbow-room. 
Yonder, again, the way follows the sweep of 
the harbor, where rotting wharves and dis- 
mantied bulks tell their own story. Taken 
altogether, Salem bears a strong family re- 
semblance to Newport, of which a certain 
puzzled traveller remarked: “ Well, this is 
the only place I was ever in where they build 
old houses !” 

Now, back to the town) fix your gaze on 


the hills, clothed in aututfinal tints, among | 


which nestles the little village where, in 1692, 
began that tragedy, the finale of which was 
enacted where we stand. It is a quiet little 
neighborhood to have made such a noise in 
the world, but somehow enterprise avoids it, 
and has left it as you see, cold and lifeless. 
How sombre the old houses look, that have 
stood these many years, and how conscious 
their gray walls'seem of the secrets they 
keep! Never have I happened on such « col- 
lection of ancient dwellings, or a nook so 
well in keéping with old New-Eugland life. 

The highway takes its course through the 
village, furnishing its single street, and then, 
stretching ‘away toward Andover, disappears 
among the hills. Through this artery the in- 
fection spread wiitil, as we learn, there were 
forty men of Atidover could raise the devil as 
well as any astrologer. 

Step by step ‘you pass from scene to scene. 
The present meeting-house stands near the 
site of the tunnel-roofed structure of '92, with 
its quaint little belfry fixed on the apex, so 
that the bell-rope hung exactly in the middle 
of the broad aisle. In this church Parris, in 
whose family witchcraft had its origin, at this 
time preached. A propos of this high-priest 
of witchcraft, I saw at Harvard a “Body of 
Divinity ” with Parris’s name on the fly-leaf, 
looking as if it might have been written yes- 
terday, and penned as fairly as were his min- 
utes of the examinations of his miserable 
parishioners. In the college-grounds Calef’s 
book was burnt by order of the then presi- 
* dent, Increase Mather. It was a satire on 
witchcraft, entitled “Mere Wonders of the 
Invisible World.” In Massachusetts Hall is 
hanging a portrait of Governor Stoughton, 
chief-judge during the witchcraft trials—the 
same who founded one of the halls at Har- 


vard known by his name. Of all the figures 
in this wretched business, his is the most in- 
flexible. While most of the other actors ex- 
perienced contrition in after-times, he never 
exhibited any remorse, It was he who, after 
ce ing a of his court, worthy to 
be classed with Jeffrey’s. “ Bloody Assizes,” 
on hearing. that some of the condemned had 
been reprieved by the governor, left the 
bench, exclaiming as he went: ‘“‘ We were in 
a way to have cleared the land of these. Who 
is it obstructs the course of justice I know 
not. The Lord be merciful to the country!” 

Would that those to whom the devil ap- 
peared in propria persona had possessed a 
spark of the courage of old Ignatius Loyola, 
who, when Satan came and interrupted his 
prayers, as often cudgeled him soundly and 
drubbed him away! But it was a universal 
reign of madness, and nothing was too in- 
credible to be believed. 

In the old meeting-house, and at Deacon 
Ingersoll’s, hard by, the first examinations 
were held. A little farther on we come to 
the ground where the parsonage with the 
lean-to chamber stood. Traces of the cellar 
are still to be seen, and some relics of the 
house itself are existing in the barn and out- 
buildings of the Wadsworth House, which 
overlooks the “ Witch-Ground,” and was 
built in 1785, the year the old parsonage was 
pulled down. In the Ministry House, as it 
was then called, the Circle met, whose denun- 
ciations overspread the land with desolation 
and woe. 

Around us are thej|homes of the “ pos- 
sessed damosels”’ and the dealers in sorcery: 
of Ann Putnam, only twelve years old, whose 
testimony sent many to the scaffold; of Re- 
becca Nurse, one of the salt of the edtth, 





hearts to condemn, and so pronounced \her 
“not guilty ;” but the judge; after expostu- 
lating with them for their verdict, sent them 
ut again to take away the poor creature’s 
life. Atthe farms lived Giles Corey, that man 
of iron, who, knowing full well the fate in 
store for him, refused to plead, and, under the 
old English law, was condemned to the .peine 
Sorte et dure, by being erushed to death with 
heavy weights. Calef says the sentence was 


to the pressure, his tongue protruded, and was 
thrust back into his. mouth with a‘cane. The 
ballad makes the sufferer exclaim in his 
agony: - 

“*More weight !’ now,eaid this wretched man, 


* More weight ! * ajitin he ¢ryed ; 
And he did no confession make, 


But wickedly MSI; 
ExceptitheWunkeratity in the turf, the 
» Witch-Ground retains no evidence of former 
habitation. Garden and orchard have com- 
pletely disappeared, but in a corner I found a 
bank of aromatic thyme growing, and, as I 
came along, the fallen leaves heralding Au- 
tumh’s adieu, I plucked the fringed gentian 
and blooming violet. 

It is time to come back to Witch Hill, 
since we need the added evidence of locality 
to impress the accumulated horrors upon us. 
It is necessary to say, “ This is the very spot 
where a score of men and women, as innocent 








as you or I, suffered death for an imaginary 


whom ‘the ‘jury could not find it in their: 


carried out, and that, as Corey’s body yielded. 





crime "—otherwise we might not believe the 
infernal tale. 

This hill-top, around which the wind holds 
high carnival, must have presented a scene 
of awful interest.on July 19, 1692. The 
scaffold is erected, its fatal cord tossed and 
played with by the breeze. The cart contain- 
ing the condemned, and guarded by steel- 
capped musketeers, has traversed the route 
between the prison and the base of the ac- 
clivity, amid the scoffings and jeers of the 
rabble. The procession winds slowly up the 
hill-side, and is soon grouped around the cen- 
tral object, grotesque yet horrible, and vis- 
ible far and near. Here are the magistrates 
and the reverend elders come to heighten the 
unspeakable agony and despair of the victims, 
by exhorting them to confess that of which 
they, with their dying breath, persist in de- 
claring their innocence. The men are in 
high-crowned hats, sad-colored garments, and 
white beards. The women wear an equally 
picturesque costume—gray or red petticoats, 
jackets, and white-linen hoods and aprons. 
Here are the relations of the doomed, con- 
vulsed with the anguish they durst not utter; 
here the guards, with the martyrs in their 
midst, prepared for the lust act and awaiting 
the supreme moment. The sheriff reads the 
warrant, concluding with “‘ Hereof fail not at 
your peril!” and his voice dies, away in the 
audible stir of intense expectation. Now the 
hangman conducts the victims to the ladder 
and adjusts the halter. Short space is given 
for prayer, for, unless they confess, they are 
to die without benefit of clergy. Judicia. 
murder is done, and the assembly separates. 
I donot think there have ever been more 
heroic deaths, 

.. Another such scene took place in Septem- 
‘ber following. On this day Rev. Nicholas 
Noyes appears to have reveled in the agonies 
of the condemned. Said he: 

“ What. a sad thing it is to see eight fire- 
brands of hell hanging there!” 

, One woman, whose last moments he im- 
bittered by telling her she was a witch, and 
she knew it, turned on him fiercely. 

“ You are a liar!” she retorted; “I am no 
more a witch than you are a wizard, and, if 
you take away my life, God will give you 
blood to drink !” 

This reply is interwoven with Hawthorne’s 
story of “ The House with Seven Gables.” 

» Avisible memorial of these terrible events 
is the Old Witch-House, so called, now stand- 
ing at the corner of Essex and North Streets, 
in Salem. It originally belonged to the Eliza- 
befhan order, of which some notable speci- 


mens were existing fifty years ago in South-| 


wark and other of the old wards of London; 
but now it is the only survivor that I can call 
to mind of the few of its class erected by or 
for people of superior condition among the 
early colonists. What it was like when 
Roger Williams inhabited it in 1635-'36—for 
it also challenges our interest as the dwelling 
of that remarkable personage during his stay 
at Salem—I do not so clearly make out, since 
the exigencies of succeeding proprietors, or 
its own decrepitude, have at different periods 
transformed its exterior into a gaunt and whol- 
ly unattractive structure, its antique English 
character mostly hidden by modern additions, 
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t on its ancient associations for being 
the object of all others to which the stranger’s 
footsteps naturally tend. However, from the 
recessed area at the back we get a glimpse 
of its irregular outlines, narrow casements, 
and excrescent stairways, thus taking the 
iconoclasts at a disadvantage. Considerable 
changes were necessary so long ago as 1674— 
75, when it became the property of Jonathan 
Corwin, of witchcraft notoriety. In 1746, 
and again about 1772; it underwent other re- 
pairs, which left it as it now appears, 

Prior to the second series of repairs, the 
house was a remarkable one in appearance, 
with its peaked gables ornamented with pine- 
apples carved in wood, its successive over- 
hanging stories giving the idea of a smaller 
structure upon which larger ones had been 
superposed without regard to the unity of the 
whole, or the evident aspect which the lower 
and lesser segment had of being crushed be- 
neath the weight it was compelled to bear up. 
Lattices, composed of little lozenge-shaped 
panes in leaden sashes, comported with the 
antique ensemble, imparting also a certain 
glamour to what they concealed from view. 
In short, we have here the stage arranged for 
two centuries ago, the action to be whatever 
your imagination is capable of. 

The interior of the older part is supported 
by a massive oaken frame, rudely shaped with 
the adze, and standing out from the walls and 
ceiling like the ribs of a vessel. The inter- 
stices of the western wall are filled with brick, 
plastered with clay, originally called ‘“‘ daub.” 
Somewhere in the manuscript chaos i have 
met with this item: ‘Paid ten shillings for 
daubing the meeting-house.” The present oc- 
cupant told me that, in winter, the older 
rooms are scarcely habitable, the wind search- 
ing out the crevices where this primitive plas- 
ter has crumbled away. 

Jonathan Corwin, or Curwen, as the name 
has indifferently been called, was made a 
councillor under the new charter granted by 
King William, in 1692, to Massachusetts. The 
charter conferred the powers of civil govern- 
ment, but separated the legislative from the 
judicial authority. Corwin was one of the 
judges before whom the preliminary examina- 
tions were held, both at the village and in 
Salem proper. Family tradition assigns the 
southeast lower room in Corwin’s house as 
the scene of some of these examinations. It 
is worthy of note that Black Tom Corwin, of 
Ohio, is accounted as descended from a 
branch of this family. 

Of this repulsive chapter of history, one 
disquieting reflection must always remain. 
The court which condemned the unfortunates 
had no legal existence, The charter did not 
empower the governor to appoint such a court 
4s was constituted by him to try the witch- 
craft cases, so that twenty persons were exe- 
cuted, an unknown number died in prison, and 
hundreds languished there for an imaginary 
crime at the instance of an illegal tribunal. 

The first execution for witchcraft in Mas- 
sachusetts was that of Margaret Jones, under 
Winthrop, in 1648. This woman’s case I 
have found commented upon in a rare little 
treatise by Rev. John Hale, of Beverly, 
printed in Boston in 1702, and written in jus- 
tification of the acts of 1692, in which he 





bore a part. Hale says he visited Margaret 
Jones, on the day of her execution, in com- 
pany with some of her neighbors, who took 
great pains to bring her to confession, but 
she constantly asserted her innocence of witch- 
eraft. They then asked her if she had not 
beea guilty of stealing many years ago, which 
she admitted was true, but declared she had 
long ago repented, and believed Christ had 
pardoned her ; but, as for witchcraft, she was 
whoily free from it. And so she died. Mrs. 
Jones was a physician, and was charged with 
having a malignant touch. 

What passes in our day for jugglery, heal- 
ing by clairvoyance, or spiritualism, would 
have been a hanging affair in 1692; but are 
we less superstitious in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? The only difference seems to be that 
in these matter-of-fact times we first try to 
account for all phenomena by natural tests. 
Failing that, the subject is laid aside until it 
unravels itself. I recollect. several cases of 
apparitions related by the newspapers within 
a twelvemonth. The performances of the 
Davenport brothers are almost identical with 
those of a bewitched person as related by 
Cotton Mather; and, by-the-way, if you want 
to know what witches can do, read bis “ Mag- 
nolia.” “To raise the devil” is by no means 
a lost art; but if some master of demonology 
should actually be able to produce Satan on 
exhibition, not even the smell of brimstone 
would prevent our having a peep at him. 


Samuet A. Drake. 





THE SHADOW OF DANEHAM. 





T looked desolate enough, certainly, all the 
more for being so totally out of character 
with the surroundings. The smooth terraces 
and well-kept lawns, the trim gardens and 
carefully - clipped hedges of privet and yew, 
the yellow gravel and the green turf, were all 
in perfect English order. Majestic elm-trees 
threw long and flickering shadows on the 
grass ; the ivy, in tangled masses, twisted up 
the ancient brickwork, and waved its ban- 
ners from the gables; climbing roses and 
jasmine festooned the mullioned windows, 
and scented the summer air; while the sum- 
mer sun shed a soothing brightness over the 
whole fair and peaceful scene. But, strange- 
ly out of keeping with the surrounding order, 
strangely inharmonious with the beauty of 
the rest of Daneham, were the three rudely 
bricked-up windows which defaced the south- 
ern front. 

They were a gay and thoughtless party, 
who were exploring the house and grounds 
of Daneham on that sunny August day. From 
the terrace on the roof to the dungeon in the 
basement, they had ransacked the ancient 
mansion, and worried the old house-keeper 
who showed it with questions and exclama- 
tions ; they had wondered and admired their 
utmost, and at last believed that there was 
nothing more to see. 

“Stay,” said a young man, one of the 
party, as they were preparing to depart. “We 
were forgetting — there must be one thing 
more. Where is the haunted room? Surely 
a house like this must possess a ghost.” 





The house-keeper did not answer at once. 
“ You think there must be a skeleton in every 
house then, sir ?” she said, at last, 

“In a house so old and with sueh a his- 
tory as this, I should say certainly; some 
forsaken maiden in white garments, or some 
criminal in clanking chains. And now I re- 
member—what is the secret of those bricked- 
up windows we saw from the south gar- 
dens?” 

The house-keeper hesitated. It was plain 
there was something to reveal. 

“T knew it,” he said. ‘ We must see the 
place and hear the story; the more terrible 
the better. Pray let us have it—I love hor- 
rors.” 

He was young, handsome, and gay, and 
was dressed in the height of the fashion ; evi- 
dently a favorite of Fortune, whose acquaint- 
ance with horrors was of the slightest. A 
young lady, a fitting pendant to himself, and 
to whom he had kept particularly close all day, 
shook her glossy ringlets and echoed his 
words. 

“ Pray, madam,” she said, winningly, “do 
not disappoint us. If we have seen ail the 
rest, please be so kind as to show us the 
haunted room, and tell us the story of the 
ghost.” 

But the house-keeper looked grave. 

“There is no ghost, ma’am,” she said. 
“There is no love-lorn damsel, and there has 
never a chain clanked at Daneham, that I 
heard of.” 

“ But you cannot deny that there is some 
story connected with those windows ?” said 
the gentleman again. 

“The windows belong to the old banquet- 
ing-hall, and there is a story, certainly, but 
Sir Lionel does not much like to have the 
door opened or the story told.” 

“Tf it be forbidden, of course we cannot 
urge it,” said the young lady, gracefully; “I 
am sorry, but there is no more to be said.” 

“It is not forbidden,” said the house- 
keeper, touched, perhaps, by the look of dis- 
appointment that shadowed the pretty, lively 
face, “ and, if you very much desire it, I wil} 
open the door. But I warn you there is noth- 
ing to see.” 

Of course, no one believed her assertion, 
and all followed her eagerly to the chamber 
of dread. She led them through a long cor- 
ridor lighted from above, and left them for a 
few moments to procure the key, which was 
not, like those of the other rooms, on the ring 
she carried in her hand, while they awaited 
her return, in a delightful tremor outside the 
door. 

It was a heavy paneled door of oak, black 
with age, and, like all the other wood-work 
of the gallery, highly ornamented and carved. 
One of the bolder spirits of the party tried 
the lock, but it was firm and unyielding ; and 
the pretty young girl laid her ear against it 
and pretended to listen, and in this attitude 
she was caught by the returning house-keeper, 
and gathered herself up with a laugh and a 
blush. 

“ There is neither sight nor sound,” said 
the old lady, smiling. ‘“ No step or yoice has 
echoed in that room for many a long year, 
and, except when this door is opened, it is 
never visited by a ray of light.” 
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She unlocked the door. The key turned 
hard in the rusty lock, and the unused hinges 
creaked and groaned as the heavy door swung 
back. With a kind of little shiver the pleas- 
ure-party shrank closer together, and, press- 
ing forward, looked over each other’s shoul- 
ders into the room, and saw—nothing. 

“ Darkness there and nothing more.” 
The room was large and lofty, with paneled 
oak walls and carved oak cornice. The door 
opened midway, and either end was lost in 
the gloom, but straight before them rose the 
three tall windows, in which a few fragments 
of stained glass still kept their places, but 
where, through more of the empty mullions, 
projected the rude and heavy brickwork that 
excluded the sunshine. In the faint light that 
struggled in from the gallery they could see 
that the dust lay thick on the oaken floor and 
the long table, while spiders had tapestried 
the walls, and swung their gossamer banners 
from the fretwork of the roof. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine that the scene of such silent 
desolation had ever rung to the shouts of 
boisterous rivalry, or echoed to innocent 
household mirth. 

It was very dreary, very desolate, no 
doubt, but there was nothing terrible; and 
it was perhaps with a shade of disappoint- 
ment that the gay party drew back when they 
found that there was really nothing more to 
see. 
“ What is the story?” asked the pretty 
girl, advancing timidly a few steps within the 
threshold. “The ghost, whatever it be, has 
chosen a most fitting abode.” 

“ There is no ghost,” returned the house- 
keeper. ‘ But could the light come through 
those closed windows, just where you stand, 
they say there would be a shadow on the 
floor.” 

The young lady drew hastily back, but her 
companions laughed. 

“A shadow! Is that all? -No doubt 
the shadow of the trees upon the lawn.” 

“ Ay, the waving shadow of the oak-tree, 
and of something else besides.” 

But the story that was partly related by 
the old house-keeper, partly elicited by the 
questions of her listeners, and partly left un- 
told, may bere be given in a more connected 
form. 


During the reign of King Charles IT., and 
when the gayety and mirth of the court of 
the merry monarch were at the greatest 
height, one of the ladies who attracted some 
favorable notice was Serena Curtis. That 
she did so, is sufficient guarantee for her pos- 
session of personal charms of no mean order, 
and also a considerable share of what was 
then called wit ; but, besides these two neces- 
sary qualifications for a court-life, Miss Cur- 
tis was also possessed of a fair amount of 
discretion and good sense — qualities which, 
in those days and in that place, were by 
nO means so common as they should have 
been. 
She lived under the protection of the 
Duchess of York, whose maid-of-honor it 
was believed she might have been, had she 
so pleased ; but her brother, her only relative, 
who filled some slight office in the duke’s 
household, had never suffered her to entertain 


| the idea. In those days, when laxity in re- 
| ligion amounted to license, Ralph Curtis, 
though no ascetic, passed almost for a Puri- 
tan. He was indeed a stanch Protestant, 
retaining even some of the modes of thought 
and expression now gone out of fashion 
with those who had introduced them; and 
the stern morality implanted in his boyhood 
by the preachers of the Commonwealth could 
not well tolerate the manners and customs 
of the Restoration ; and, though he himself 
was a devoted adherent of the Stuart cause, 
and a faithful servant of the king, he had not 
the least desire that his sister should, in that 
respect, follow his example. 

So Serena Curtis lived, in general, rather 
a retired life; and, seldom mixing in the gay- 
eties of the court, perhaps for that very rea- 
son attracted the more admiration when she 
appeared there. Suitors might have been 
more plentiful but for one serious disadvan- 
tage. Ralph Curtis and his sister were very 
poor, for their father had spent his wealth, as 
well as his life, in the Stuart cause. Had their 
lands been only confiscated, it would have 
cost the king little to restore them from the 
present to the former owner; but they had 
been lawfully sold, and the money lavished as 
freely as the blood on those who were never 
very conspicuous for gratitude ; and what had 
been bestowed on the first Charles had never 
been returned by the second. The brother’s 
place at court, and the small pension on which 
the sister lived, were all they had to depend 
on, and it was therefore impossible that Miss 
Curtis could give a fortune with her hand. 

But youth, when love comes, seldom pauses 
to consider ways and means, or to reflect 
whether an alliance be desirable in a practical 
point of view. Miss Curtis found no excep- 
tion to the rule, and, before any one was 
aware of it, she had attracted and accepted a 
heart, and given her own in exchange, in en- 
tirely the wrong place. 

When this came to Ralph’s knowledge he 
was very indignant, and at once declared that 
the marriage should never be permitted. In the 
first place, the young man, though professedly 








| a Protestant, was obviously of no religion at 


all; he was known to be of especially loose 
life even among those with whom dueling, 
cheating at play, and shameless gallantry, were 
things of every-day occurrence; and (though 
this last objection could have been easily rem- 
edied) he had no fortune but his sword. Had 
the match been a suitable one, or agreeable to 
his own wishes, Ralph possessed sufficient in- 
terest to have forwarded the fortunes of his 
sister’s lover; the duke’s favor once bespoken, 
a place at court, or a regiment, would have af- 
forded provision for a young couple with whom 
mutual affection might be supposed to supply 
the place of ampler means; but, as it was, 
Ralph chose to exert his power in the other 
direction. He enlisted the sympathies of his 
own patron in his favor, and through him rep- 
resented to the king how much it was to be 
regretted that the daughter of his old and 
faithful servant, a young lady of so much 
beauty and merit, and so well deserving of a 
better lot, should be thrown away on a needy 
adventurer. The suit was listened to; the ob- 
noxious lover was offered a command in a 
regiment on foreign service, and ordered at 








once to accept it and depart; he knew that 
the orders came from a quarter where resist- 
ance was impossible, and bowed to the fate he 
could not control—with what sentiments of 
passion, hate, and ferocity, the sequel showed. 

Serena never thought of resistance. To 
marry against the consent of her natural guar. 
dian ; to bring to her husband, as dowry, pen- 
ury, disgrace, and the displeasure of the king, 
seemed so completely out of the question that, 
though her lover asked and (in spite of her 
brother’s precautions) she contrived to grant 
a last interview, it appears to have been with 
no expectation on her side that it was for any 
other purpose than to exchange an eternal 
farewell. Lovers, however, are sometimes of 
a different opinion from their mistresses in 
such matters as these, and, much to her sur. 
prise, hers entreated her to fly with him, al- 
leging that he could so arrange matters that 
their union and departure should never be sus- 
pected until too late to prevent it, represent- 
ing that events, however disagreeable in pros- 
pect, are often submitted to with a good grace 
when past remedy, and endeavoring to per- 
suade her that it would be much more for her 
happiness to trust herself to the care of a 
faithful and devoted lover, even in an African 
desert, than to remain at home with an of- 
fended brother, and the object of pity to the 
whole court. He, no doubt, urged his suit 
with all the eloquence of which he was mas. 
ter, and probably had little fear of receiving 
other than a favorable reply. 

But, if Serena hesitated, her indecision 
soon came toan end. Whether she lacked the 
courage for such an enterprise ; whether ske 
already began to doubt if her lover were all 
he seemed and all she had thought him; or 
whether the very ardor and eagerness with 
which he pressed her inspired her with some 
fear as well as love for a man whose passions 
were evidently so little under control, the re 
sult was the same. Serena wept much, con- 
fessed unaltered attachment, and lamented the 
hard fate which divided them; but she would 
not be persuaded to defy that fate, and take 
her destiny in her own hands. When her be- 
trothed found that passionate remonstrance 
and tender pleading were alike in vain; that 
fear of the consequences of refusal had as lit- 
tle effect as anticipation of the sweet results 
of compliance ; and that duty and reason held 
undoubted sway over love, he at last ceased 
his importunities: he was not a man to con- 
tinue his endeavors when once convinced that 
success was not to be obtained. Neither was 
he a man ever to forgive or forget an injury 
or an insult, both of which he considered he 
had received at the hands of Ralph Curtis and 
his sister. On the former he vowed undying 
hate, and revenge as soon as it could be grati- 
fied; and, if his love for the other prevented, 
for the present, such expressions with regard 
to her, it was to be feared that, as time and 
absence cooled that love, those feelings which 
time seldom cools, mortified pride and insulted 
vanity, might bear bitter fruit. But Ralph 
had no such fears. His sister’s obedience 
gained, he had no dread of her lover’s revenge; 
and, that lover once safely out of the way, he 
had little expectation of any further annoy- 
ance from him; Africa is a long way off—its 
sun is scorching, and its Arabs fierce; and 
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there was small chance that those who went 
there would ever return. 

So Ralph was congratulating himself on 
the success of his endeavors and his sister’s 
docility, when he found that, in avoiding one 
danger, he had fallen into another far more 
serious—that, while escaping the whirlpool, he 
had run on the rocks. The publicity of Miss 
Curtis’s love-affuir had drawn attention to her; 
it became the fashion to admire her; and, at 
jast, even the king himself condescended to 
bestow on her especial marks of notice and 
admiration. Now, the royal attentions being 
as dangerous as they were complimentary, 
Ralph was sorely embarrassed what to do in 
this new complication of affairs. There was 
no appeal toa higher authority in this case, 
as the person who had assisted him in the 
former exigency was the one most likely to 
thwart him now; he had no country-house to 
which to carry his sister, and no relations to 
whom to send her; and he was completely at 
a loss how to screen her from the flattering 
indignity he feared was intended for her, when 
Fate, in a most unsuspected way, in a most 
unexpected manner, came to his relief. 

It never seems to have entered his mind 
that he was acting otherwise than as he had a 
perfect right to do in assuming the control of 
Serena’s destiny, and making or marring her 
marriage as he saw fit. She was naturally of 
a gentle disposition, seldom roused, and easi- 
ly governed by those whom she respected, and 
who possessed a spirit stronger than her own. 
All the affection divided by others among many 
relatives was centred by her on this one broth- 
er, the only relative she knew; and, as we 
have seen, it was sufficiently strong to over- 
come her first passion. The mind that had 
yielded against the most powerful of all temp- 
tations to resistance was not likely long to 
hold out under circumstances where the feel- 
ings were far less engaged; and as patiently 
as she had submitted to be deprived of one 
lover did she accept another when a suitable 
one was found. 

This was Sir Lionel Daneham, a west-coun- 
try baronet, who happened at this time, most 
opportunely, to visit London, to become ac- 
quainted with Miss Curtis, and to surrender to 
her fascinations. Like a wise man, he paid 
his court first to the brother, whom he soon 
completely gained to his side, and enlisted in 
his cause. All was in favor of his suit, noth- 
ing against it; he was of suitable age, ample 
fortune, unblemished in character, and much 
in love. Could Serena only have loved him in 
return, there would have been nothing to de- 
sire; but what heart she had was gone to Africa 
with the young soldier. She told Sir Lionel 
80, but he was disposed to give but little at- 
tention to it; he was of a grave and reserved 
nature, not given to raptures on his own part, 
nor requiring them in others; and he pressed 
his suit. Serena’s brother urged her compli- 
ance. She had no objection to Sir Lionel; on 
the contrary, she felt a great esteem for him. 
She knew the annoyance she might be sub- 
jected to if she remained where she was, 
and, with all this, the end could not be long 
doubtful. There was no occasion to ask for 

any outside assistance this time, and they took 
care not to attract a notice which might have 
had far from a favorable influence on their 





plans. The court was scarcely aware that 
Miss Curtis was receiving the baronet’s ad- 
dresses, before she had become Lady Dane- 
ham, and was gone. 

It was not a happy union. Where each 
party to the marriage-contract feels esteem 
for the other, and no more, the experiment 
may be successful, and life proceed in har- 
mony at least, if not in happiness; but es- 
teem on one side, and love on the other, can 
be productive of nothing but uneasiness and 
discontent. Love must have love, and will 
be satisfied with no other return; and love, 
once bestowed elsewhere, will not be trans- 
ferred at pleasure, no matter how strong the 
obligation may be to give it. Therefore, 
though Sir Lionel found that his wife ex- 
pressed the sincerest gratitude for all the 
kindnesses he lavished on her; though she 
shoved her respect for his wishes and opin- 
ions in every possible way; and, though as 
wife and mistress of his house, she discharged 
her duties faithfully and to the uttermost, he 
was dissatisfied because he never could bring 
her to evince a warmth of affection she had 
warned him beforehand she had not to be- 
stow ; and Serena, though the old girlish love 
had long since faded out of her heart, in vain 
endeavored to feel as she thought she ought 
to feel, but to which state of mind she came 
no nearer for all her thoughts. 

Two children were born to Lady Daneham, 
but neither survived its infancy, and her life 
was very lonely. Sir Lionel passed much of 
his time away from home becoming more and 
more devoted, as the years went on, to busi- 
ness and politics, which in those disturbed 
days afforded plenty of occupation to thinking 
minds; he was a Tory in principle, a strict 
and high churchman, and a strong advocate 
for the succession of the Duke of York. 
With these sentiments, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should long remain on terms 
of cordiality with his brother-in-law, whose 
opinions were directly opposed to his own; 
and so Serena and her brother drifted apart 
upon the stream of life, and she felt the 
separation keenly. Then, though she had 
never shared to any great extent in the frivoli- 
ties of the court, she had lived in its atmos- 
phere, and the utter seclusion of her country- 
home preyed upon her health and spirits. 
She ought to have been happy. Reason says 
yes, but Fact says no. Many have been virtu- 
ous, but none have ever been or can be happy 
because they ought. Serena drooped; and, 
when she had been ten years Lady Daneham, 
and was twenty-nine years old, she possessed 
little of the beauty, and none of the vivacity, 
which had been hers at nineteen. 

Then kind Providence sent her another 
child, and on this infant were poured forth 
all the treasures of affection which for so long 
had had no outlet. What to her mattered 
now disturbances in politics or differences in 
religion? Was not the child always the 
same? What cared she for the growing dis- 
content of the nation with the court and its 
ways, while dwelling in the pure air of her 
home and the light of her baby’s smiles? 
What was it to her that public confidence was 
shaken, while little Lionel took his first steps 
in safety? What signified the license of the 
rich and the misery of the poor, while the 





young lord of Daneham ate well and slept 
soundly? Thoughts and cares were centred on 
the one loved object alone, and for two years 
she enjoyed her bliss undisturbed. Then 
came change, but not yet to her. The dark 
February morning, when the name of the 
“ courteous king” was erased from the roll 
of the living; the morning that filled with 
dismay the crowd of courtiers, favorites, and 
sycophants, that thronged Whitehall, and 
filled with ambitious hopes the mind of him 
who paid so dread a price for his ambition, 
brought her no grief; she cared little whether 
son or brother of the departed monarch filled 
the vacant throne, and was scarcely roused by 
the impending shadow of war that came creep- 
ing over the land. 

The story of the fatal rebellion of 1685 is 
too well known to be here dwelt on. The 
short struggfe of Monmouth, the darling of 
the people, for power; his total overthrow, 
and the terrible vengeance taken on him and 
his adherents, are familiar to all. But mo- 
mentous events never seem so great to those 
engaged in them as to those who contemplate 
them afar off, or view them by the light of 
after-times ; and the peace of Danecham was 
scarcely shaken by the storm that briefly but 
fiercely raged around it; its lord was on the 
safe side, and its lady dwelt in safety. She 
had heard in her quiet the echo of the riot 
of Sedgemoor; she had listened to the joy- 
ous peals of the Chedzoy bells; she had shed 
a pitying tear for the fate of the deluded and 
unhappy leader, and had done all in her pow- 
er (alas, but little could be done!) for the re- 
lief of the sufferings of his wretched follow- 
ers nearer home. The war was over. No 
one then knew that a yet darker tragedy was 
still to come. 

It was an August morning, bright and fair. 
Sir Lionel had been summoned to London on 
important business, and the lady of Daneham 
was alone. She was in the garden with her 
boy and his nurse, when she was disturbed by 
the coming of one of the men-servants with 
fear in his looks. 

“ My lady,” he stammered, “ there are two 
men without who desire admittance; but, 0 
my lady! let them not in, for I think they be 
rebels.” 

“Thou art but a lying knave,” said the 
lady. ‘“‘ What should rebels do at Danebam ? 
Is not thy master a faithful subject of the 
king?” 

“They are worn and weary, my lady, and 
travel-soiled. They look not like honest men 
on lawful business. The elder bade me de- 
liver this token ; and, though I fear to give it, 
I dare not keep it back. O my lady! receive 
them not. The Tangier Regiment lies at 
Taunton, and they say their leader is a fearful 
man, a son of Satan; and these are not times 
to run into needless danger.” 

The lady of Daneham had turned a shade 
paler. 

“Who told thee the Lambs were at Taun- 
ton, and how knowest thou aught of their 
leader ?” she asked of the man. He was an 
old and tried servant, so his freedom went un- 
reproved. 

“ My lady, Colonel Kirke’s name has come 
before him, and they say he is making it good. 
I have heard it is believed one so cruel could 
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never have been born of woman and lain on a 
mother’s breast. The stories I have heard 
are not fitting to be told your ladyship, 
but—” 

“ Peace!” 

The lady of Daneham struck her hand to 
her heart, and gave a sudden gasp and cry; 
she had opened the little packet which till 
now had lain unnoticed in her hand. The at- 
tendants did not see what it contained, but 
they did see the ghostly change that came 
over the face of their mistress. The blood 
receded from her cheeks, and left her ashen 


awaited her. Boisterous laughter and rude 
jests were to be heard as she passed along 
the corridor ; but even the rough merriment 
of Colonel Kirke and his men was hushed for 
a moment at sight of her pale face and stately 
carriage. Her beauty might be dimmed by 
time, but the majesty of her presence was 
unimpaired. She had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the chief of the party—the man for 
whose actions charity itself has found no ex- 
cuse, whose excesses even the veil of time has 
never softened. To others, Percy Kirke was 
the petty tyrant, the rapacious, cruel monster, 
the dissolute ruffian, the fitting agent of one 





pale, and, though she tried hard to P 
herself and to speak, her trembling lips ut- 
tered no sound. 

“Tt is as I feared,” said theold man. “‘ My 
lady, think well. Tell me to send the men 
away; do not see them, for God’s sake!”’ 

“ T will not see them, Matthew’ Give them 
this line.” 

She wrote a few words on the tablet that 
hung at her waist, folded the parchment, and 
gave it to the man; then, followed by the 
nurse, took her way toward the house. 

The servant returned to those who waited 
for him, but his rectitude was not proof against 
his curiosity. 

He opened the parchment; it contained 
these few words : 

“The hazel-copse at the east end of the 
park at moonrise.” 

“ She has consented tosee them. She will 
conceal them. We are all lost!” He mut- 
tered the words under his breath, and stood 
for a moment in deep reflection. ‘“ What is 
the escape of these wanderers, these defeated 
rebels, to the safety and honor of this house ? 
I have served it faithfully, and will do so to 
the end. No rebels shall hide here.” 

He tore the letter into fine fragments, and 
strewed them on the thick, soft grass. What 
he said to the unhappy men, who, in terror 
for their lives, awaited a word of comfort and 


encouragement, he never confessed. The | 


refugees departed, and were seen no more. 

The moon had just risen when Lady Dane- 
ham, closely muffled in a thick black mantle, 
entered the hazel-copse. As may be imagined, 
she found no one there; but those she ex- 
pected might have been unavoidably detained, 
and she waited. An hour—two hours passed ; 
no one came. She still lingered; what could 
have happened—why should they have sought 
an interview and failed to keep the appoint- 
ment—who could they be—how came they in 
possession of a token she had believed in the 
hands of one person alone in the world? All 
these questions occupied her mind as she 
waited, and waited in vain. No one ever 
came; and, at last, a prey to the most herass- 
ing anxiety, and bewildered by a thousand 
conjectures, she was forced to leave the copse 
and return home. 

For two days Serena remained undisturbed, 
though enduring an anguish of suspense and 
dread never to be described. But, on the 
third morning, the clash of arms and the 
* elatter of hoofs in the court-yard announced 
the arrival that she had (but did not dare to 
confess that she had) expected and feared. 

White and trembling, but striving to be 
Composed and to collect her thoughts, she 
entered the room where her uninvited guest 











as ruthless, if not as ferocious, as himself. 
She had heard of him as all this, but to her 
he was more: he was the avowed enemy of 
her and hers—the lover of her youth. 

No other. On this man, then compara- 
tively innocent, she had wasted her first and 
best affections; to this man, while yet un- 
stained by crime, had her first vows been ad- 
dressed. This man had sworn vengeance on 
her and hers, and he was all-powerful now ; 
and an agony of mingled shame and fear pos- 
sessed her as she thought of her past love, 
and her present abhorrence and dread. 

But there was no outward reason for fear, 
Whoever the hapless fugitives had been, she 
could say with truth that she knew nothing 
of them, and the wife of Sir Lionel Daneham 
could not be even suspected of disaffection. 
So, with a great effort suppressing all signs 
ef emotion, she saluted Colonel Kirke, and 
inquired, with cold politeness, to what reason 
Daneham was indebted for the honor of his 
presence. 

“We are grieved to incommode a lady, 
but we have been informed that two noted 
rebels have been seen hiding in the park, and 
we demand permission, in the king’s name, to 
search the house and grounds.” 

He looked hard at Serena, but she did not 
flinch nor change color. The asking perwis- 
sion she knew to be a farce, and was sur- 
prised that it had even been gone through. 
The reason appeared afterward. 

“Tt is searcely needful,” she said, with an 
added shade of stateliness. ‘“ This is no place 
of refuge for rebels. King James has no 
more loyal subject or servant in his dominions 
than Sir Lionel Daneham.” 

“We are quite aware of that, madam; 
but we also know that Sir Lionel is in Lon- 
don, and that advantage may have been taken 
of his absence.” 

“Of course, I can have no objection to 
your search; but I believe you will find it 
lost labor.” 

Oh, how fervently did she pray that it 
might be so, but with what sickening dread 
did she see them depart on their errand! 
Oh, those unhappy men, whom she had been 
unable to shield or serve! Where were they ? 
Where could they be safe from the blood- 
hounds now upon their track? Why had 
they not kept the tryst with her? Why had 
they not accepted her aid? Matthew could 
have answered her, but he held his peace. 

Hours passed—she hardly knew how—and 
the sun was low when the soldiers and their 
chief returned. She soon learned the result 
of their expedition. She had feared what she 
dared not think; the reality was worse than 








her worst fears—her brother, Ralph Curtis, 
was in Kirke’s hands. 

With that refinement in cruelty of which 
he was a master, he caused the brother and 
sister to be brought together, and to hold in 
his presence their last interview. Not that 
Serena believed it to be the last; hope is 
very difficult to kill in the human breast, and 
it is very difficult to believe that we are espe- 
cially singled out for misfortune. Ralph knew 
that for him all was lost. Treason, until suc- 
cessful, is a dangerous game; and he had 
purposely kept his sister in ignorance of his 
share in the one lately lost, until sure of the 
stake he played for; but the die» was cast 
against him, and he was willing to pay the 
forfeit. He was at the mercy of one to whom 
mercy was unknown, and he had resolved to 
meet his inevitable fate with the fortitude that 
became the last of a valiant race. In learning 
that it was through evil mischance alone that 
his sister had failed to shelter and succor 
him, and in receiving her assurance that she 
would have died for his sake, that fate lost 
half its sting; but the sister could not so feel. 
Striving to forget the hopelessness of the en- 
deavor, she knelt at Kirke’s feet, and sued 
for the compassion none had ever yet obtained 
from that marble heart. She pleaded Sir Lio 
nel’s faithful services and long devotion to 
the king ; she prayed him at least to suspend 
judgment until the king’s pleasure should be 
known. 

“T know the king’s pleasure,” interrupted 
the Tangier commander. “I did not come 
here without my orders, and they shall be 
obeyed.” 

Then Serena hinted at her husband’s 
wealth, and made it understood that no ran- 
som would be too heavy to redeem the life 
implored for; and in any other case this 
might have been effectual, but not now. 
With a bitter and sarcastic smile, Kirke 
threw off the mask : 

“Bribes are vain, my Lady Daneham. 
Money is a very pleasant thing, but just re 
venge is sweeter. No price will pay me to 
renounce it.” 

With a bursting heart, Serena tried once 
more. 

“Colonel Kirke,” she said, though the 
words almost choked her, “have you forgot- 
ten that once—?” 

She was unable to proceed, and he caught 
up and echoed her words : 

“ Forgotten? My Lady Daneham, Percy 
Kirke has never forgotten, and will never for- 
get. He is a man of honor, who pays his 
debts ; and Fortune is kind who puts it in his 
power to discharge this one so fully.” 

He looked at her as she knelt, her face 
bowed in her hands, and her frame shaken 
by the sobs that had succeeded her self- 
control. 

“ My lady,” he said, “there was a young 
man once who knelt and sued—in vain. Think 
you he does not find the present moment 
sweet?” 

“ Sister,” said Ralph, “debase yourself 
no more. Kiss me farewell, and think of 
me as of one who dies for a cause in which 
he glories, and for which be would have laid 
down a thousand lives.” 

His arms were bound, and he was guard- 
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ed; but, with a woman’s quickness, she 
bounded to him, and threw her arms: about 
him, and laid her head upon his breast. 

“] will save you yet,” she whispered. “I 
will kneel for mercy to the king.” 

“And you will obtain it,” he returned, 
“when there is mercy in the advancing tide 
or in the midnight frost.” 

As Colonel Kirke announced his intention 
of lying at Daneham that night, the prisoner 
was removed, under a strong guard, to an- 
other apartment; while the officer, ordering 
for himself and his men the best food and 
wine the house afforded, prepared for a night 
of revel in the banqueting-hall. 

Serena passed the night in alternate 
prayers and tears, and hopes (which. she 
knew to be unavailing while she cherished 
them) that morning would bring some unex- 
peeted relief. Of her husband’s return there 
was unhappily no likelihood; but, as soon as 
her brother was removed from beneath her 
roof, she would go herself to London and 
engage powerful influence in his behalf. Vain 
hopes! loving delusions! Even she did not 
yet know those with whom she had to deal. 

The morning was already advanced when 
she received a message. Colonel Kirke had 
breakfasted, and would see her, if she pleased 
tocome. Drawing some faint augury of good 
from this summons, and, not perceiving the 
terror-stricken face and the trembling voice 
of the servant who had brought it, she hast- 
ened to obey. 

The king’s officer sat at table, where were 
still the remains of the morning repast, and 
cups half filled with wine. Through the 
open southern windows the sun poured in 
warm and bright; and all Nature was alive 
with the rustle of breezes and the song of 
birds. The lady of Daneham crossed the 
threshold, looked before her, and stopped— 
stopped as though, instead of the glowing 
sunshine, a breath from the poles had struck 
her rigid—as though the carol of the birds 
had been the last summons that shall bring 
terror to mortals. Mute and motionless, all 
other senses were lost in that of sight; and 
the fixed stare of the dilated eyes showed her 
this—from the sturdy oak-boughs swung the 
stiff and lifeless body of her brother; and 
the sunshine doubled the ghastly spectacle, 
and flung the image at her in shadow at her 
feet. 


And for her that shadow never lifted. 
The mind so rudely shaken, the heart in ev- 
ery feeling of woman and sister so cruelly 
outraged, could never quite recover, and every 
flood of spring and autumn sunshine, every 
pale wintry gleam, painted, to her eyes, the 
awful picture afresh upon the oaken floor ; 
and from the room whence her brother had 
been led to his swift and shameful doom— 
from the room whose hospitable sanctuary had 
been so profaned and desecrated, the remem- 
brance and the horror could never be effaced. 
Sir Lionel, for her sake, had the ill-omened 
tree cut down and destroyed, but it made no 
difference to her. Trunk and limbs were re- 
duced to ashes, but, every time her foot 
crossed the fatal threshold, she saw their 
shadow, and that of the ghastly fruit they 
had once borne, still flickering on the floor. 








Viewless to all other eyes, the terrible me- 
mento could never cease to exist for her. 
Then her husband caused the windows to be 
filled up, and, while she lived, no one saw 
the inside of the banqueting-hall again. 

And, though she survived for many years, 
no one ever again saw her smile. No ten- 
derness from her husband, no: playfulness of 
her child, could draw her from her utter sad- 
ness. Under the security of the succeeding 
reign, her son grew to manhood, and loved, 
and wooed, and married, and in time she held 
his children on her knee ; but interests failed 
to rouse her, or joys to give her pleasure, for 
evermore. 


The tale was ended, and the smiles on the 
faces of the hearers had long since died away. 
The young man’s ‘brow was grave and stern, 
and the pretty girl listened with blanched 
cheeks and parted lips. Who knows how 
much truth is contained in the legend? Will 
any one open the yet closed windows and as- 
certain? At any rate, none of the party of 
whom I have spoken felt any inclination to 
verify the story by letting in the sunshine, 
and looking for the shadow of Daneham. 


Awnniz RoTHweELL. 
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HE love -stories and the friendships 
(platonic, especially) of distinguished 
men are always interesting. Whether we, of 
common mould, like to see the great of the 
earth suffering the pangs which have beset 
our humble humanity, or whether the subject 
is in itself so attractive, I cannot pretend to 
say. Perhaps a union of both causes us to 
read, with unflagging interest, the stories of 
Goethe’s manifold flirtations, of Lord Byron’s 
oft - recurring love - episodes, and of poor 
Burns’s sadly tragic and unhappy affairs of 
the heart. 

The lady who gave Robert Burns perhaps 
as little trouble, and as much sentimental 
flattery and gratification, as any other of his 
loves, was the lady who corresponded with 
him under the title of Clarinda. 

She was born Agnes Craig, a beauty of 
Glasgow. She was of good family, the daugh- 
ter of a surgeon, and connected, on her moth- 
er’s side, with eminent clergymen and mathe- 
maticians. 

In “bonny Scotland,” in 1759, this was 
the’ best kind of birth, for the nobility were a 
dissolute and poor set, with some honorable 
exceptions. She had one titled relative, Lord 
Craig, Judge of the Court of Sessions, who 
seems to have been a most worthy man, and 
good friend to her through his whole life. 
The young beauty, at seventeen, had married 
Mr. James McLehose, a “law agent,” as he 
was called, five years her senior, a handsome 
and clever good-for-nothing. 

He was jealous and she was frivolous, and 
they quarreled and separated, after four or 
five children had been born to them. 

The father had, at first, taken away such 
of these poor children as remained to them, 
merely to make the mother miserable ; but, 
finding their maintenance a burden, he gladly 








returned them to her, while he led an easy 
and dissolute life, borrowing money of his 
mother, which he never repaid, and neglect- 
ing his duty in every possible manner. This 
umiable gentleman went to Jamaica, West 
Indies, finally, where the climate seems to 
have improved him, for he commenced mak- 
ing money, and was highly esteemed as a law- 
yer and officer of the government. He once 
sent for his wife to come out and make him a 
visit, an invitation which she accepted; but, 
not liking the coffee-colored household which 
she found, she returned speedily to bonny 
Scotland. 

Mr. McLehose lived thirty years after 
this, wealthy and consequential, ignoring all 
claims of decency and affection, not advan- 
cing a cent toward the education of his chil- 
dren. In fact, he seems to have been in- 
vented as an excuse for his wife's flirtations. 

She was living in Edinburgh on a small 
income derived from her father, and, assisted 
by her distinguished relative, Lord Craig, ed- 
ucating her children. She was much beloved 
and respected, when she first met Burns, 
toward the end of the year 1787. 

The pretty semi-widow was a great card 
at the Edinburgh tea-parties, and was, of 
course, very much “invited out.” She had 
vivacity and wit, an extreme sensibility, great 
religious fervor (rather than principle), and 
was of that temperament which the world 
finds very fascinating; but which is perhaps 
not. the safest or most convenient tempera- 
ment with which to encounter the various 
trials of every-day life. She lived upon ex- 
citement, and would rather weep bitterly over 
a fault committed than to repose virtuously 
on a dull serenity. 

Of course, such a woman immediately at- 
tracted the poet. 

It is amusing to read that, in “1787, the 
poet met Mrs. McLehose in Alison Square, 
Potterow.” How it brings back that old 
Edinburgh which entertained, unawares, Wal- 
ter Scott and Robert Burns, men at the ex- 
tremes, almost, of the social ladder, yet 
brothers in genius! The one the most fortu- 
nate and considered of men ; the other meeting 
that trying caprice of society which at one 
moment elevates the inspired ploughman to 
the highest honors, and the next moment de- 
grades him to his clodhopper position, forget- 
ting that they are but the ephemera of the 
moment, while he is the song-bird whose di- 
vine note shall echo through all time. 

His Satanic majesty, who is said to be 
quite alert in cases of this kind, caused Burns 
to fall down and sprain his ankle at this time, 
thus giving him a period of leisure for corre- 
spondence. His heart was sore over Jean 
Armour, whom he had so deeply wronged; 
but who, with a woman’s wild generosity, had 
burned her marriage-lines, and yet whose 
claims on him were very great; “ besides,” as 
he said, “his heart was sore for her.” He 
had that miserable half-glimpse of a refine- 
ment which his poet-heart loved, and yet 
which was so far beyond his reach; all these, 
and other contradictory emotions, were burn- 
ing in his heart, when he met a beautiful and 
sympathetic being who, like himself, was 
“overwhelmed with sorrow ;” yet who was a 
member of this exclusive and sometimes ar- 
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rogant society—whose soft hand clasped it- 
self around his with a constant friendly greet- 
ing, whose lovely eyes always looked on him 
with pleasure, and whose too-ready, foolish, 
feminine pen was industriously used to tell 
him all her hopes, fears, and flutterings, all 
of which amply flattered the self-love of the 
poor, sensitive, high-minded, impulsive poet. 

A curious light is thrown (where light was 
very much needed) on the old courts aad 
streets of the old town of Edinburgh, by the 
description of Mrs. McLehose’s apartments, 
where she used to receive Burns: “ A court, 
at the back of General’s Entry, Potterow, a 
narrow street, into which this entry forms a 
passage. A small, circular stair leads to the 
different floors, on the first of which she lived. 
The rooms were small and low-roofed, with 
windows of less size than many modern panes 
of glass.” Of course, gossip and scandal took 
up their abiding-places in these narrow, dark 
alleys, and “‘ Clarinda,” as she called herself, 
was always warning “Sylvander,” as Burns 
styled himself, to “avoid observation.” 

“Either to-morrow or Friday I shall be 
happy to see you. I hope you will come afoot, 
even though you take a chair home. A chair 
is so uncommon a thing in our neighborhood, 
it is apt to raise speculation ; dud they are all 
asleep by ten!” 

Her biographer, in recounting this rather 
dangerous intimacy, has the following pas- 
sage, on which I cannot improve: 

“But though there were many rocks on 
which their love was threatened with ship- 
wreck, sometimes from the boldness of the 
pilot, sometimes from her own uncalled-for 
alarm, it is apparent that what she required 
in such a friend (and her requirements who 
shall condemn?) was satisfactorily fulfilled. 
‘In you, and you alone, I have one friend my 
highest demands of kindness accomplished ; 
nay, one my proudest wishes not gratified 
only, but anticipated.’ That Mrs. McLe- 
hose was innocent of all criminal thoughts 
and intentions it is believed no candid mind 
can doubt after reading her letters. Her 
love was indeed a flame ‘where Innocence 
looked smiling on, and Honor stood by, a 
sacred guard.’ Yet it may be doubted if 
any married woman should have permitted 
herself to continue in circumstances of such 
temptation; certain it is that few women 
could have come out of such a trial untar- 
nished. But she did come forth unblemished, 
and lived to a good old age, respected and be- 
loved by all who knew her. This could not 
have been the case if there had been any 
spot in her character for scandal to point the 
finger at. Her attachment she had early re- 
vealed to her clergyman, and even taken his 
advice about it.” 

Allan Cunningham, whose rough and hon- 
est nature revolted at this playing at piety, 
and this handling of edged tools, declares 
that the “ raptures of Sylvander are artificial, 
and his sensibility assumed. He puts him- 
self into strange postures and picturesque po- 

« sitions, and feels imaginary pains to corre- 
spond. He wounds himself to show how 
readily the sores of love can be mended, and 
flogs his body like a devotee to obtain the 
compassion of his patron saint.” 

I think the modern reade? will agree with 





Allan Cunningham, although some of poor 
Burns’s letters have this excuse: he was 
drunk when he wrote them. Then the old- 
fashioned phraseology, and the old standard 
of manners, so different (as the editor of 
Clarinda’s correspondence justly observes) 
from the modern standard, render us imper- 
fect critics of this remarkable episode in the 
life of the great poet. It was a flirtation, 
deeply tinged with sentiment on his part, with 
a woman of fashion. On her part, it was a 
furious love - affair, which she sought, poor 
woman, to control, and on which she con- 
stantly threw the feeble mantle of a conven- 
tional piety. Here is a specimen of the moth, 
fluttering as nearly as possible to the flame : 

“Is it not too near an infringement of the 
sacred obligations of marriage to bestow one’s 
heart, wishes, and thoughts, upon another ? 

“‘Something in my soul whispers that it 
approaches criminality. I obey the voice; let 
me cast every kind feeling into the allowed 
bond of friendship. If ’tis accompanied with 
a shadow of a softer feeling, it shall be poured 
into the bosom of a merciful God! If a con- 
fession of my warmest, tenderest friendship 
does not satisfy you, duty forbids that Clarin- 
da should do more!” 

Alas for poor human nature! “ How 
much better would it have been for women,” 
says Bulwer, “if they had never learned to 
write.” 

Burns left Edinburgh in April, 1788, to re- 
eommence his farming, and shortly after pri- 
vately acknowledged Jean Armour as his wife ! 

Not unnaturally a serious quarrel ensued 
between him and Clarinda about this time; a 
real love drove out a fictitious excitement, 
and, although there was no elevation in his 
love for his wife, such as that which charac- 
terized his adoration of “ Mary in Heaven,” 
there was a great deal of honest affection in 
his feeling for her. She was his humble 
daisy, and she patiently and sweetly served 
him tothe end. Still he kept up his Clarinda 
letters. 

Clarinda continued, even after the love- 
episode, to correspond occasionally with 
Burns until the end of his melancholy and 
checkered career. She lived to a great age, 
and was always ready and happy to talk 
about Burns. His precious letters she would 
never let out of her house, but her own she 
was ready to lend. She records in her journal : 

“ January %, 1815. 

“ Burns’s birthday—a great dinner at 
Oman’s. Should like to be there, an invisible 
spectator of all said of that great genius.” 


“ December 6, 1813. 
“This day I never can forget. Parted 
with Burns in the year 179], never more to 
meet in this world. Oh, may we meet in 
heaven!” 


With the trembling hand of eighty-two 
Clarinda still recorded her devotion to Burns. 
She writes to a friend: “ There was an elec- 
tricity about bim which only touch and per- 
vade a few cast in Nature’s finest mould.” 

Mrs. McLehose continued, to the end of 
a long life, to be a favorite in society, and 
finally quietly died in Edinburgh, in 1841. 

She was like many people of the highly 
imaginative and impassioned sort. She had 





a very good eye to her position in society, 
and never allowed her raptures to carry her 
too far, and, while trusting in God, kept 
her powder very dry. She does not impress 
the modern reader favorably as a Madame de 
Sévigné ; her letters have little or no literary 
merit ; they are curious, as exemplifying some 
of the weaknesses, and at the same time the 
neat adroitness of the female mind. 

Nor do Burns’s love-lewers always read 
very eloquently. I append one or two, to 
show the style. 


SYLVANDER TO CLARINDA. 


“* December 6, 1787. 

“Mapam: I had set no small store by 
my tea-drinkirg to-night, and have not often 
been so disappointed. Saturday eve’ing I 
shall embrace the opportunity with the great- 
est pleasure. I leave this town this day se’en 
night, and probably I shall not return for a 
couple of twelve months, but I must ever re- 
gret that Iso lately got an acquaintance I 
shall ever highly esteem, and in whose wel- 
fare I shall ever be warmly interested. Our 
worthy common friend, Miss Nimmo, in her 
usual pleasant way, rallied me on my new ac- 
quaintance, and in the humor of her ideas I 
wrote some lines, which I inclose to you, as 
I think they have a great deal of poetic merit, 
and Miss Nimmo tells me that you are not 
only a critic but a poetess. Fiction, you 
know, is the native region of poetry, and I 
hope you will pardon my vanity in sending 
you the bagatelle as a tolerable off-hand jeu 
d'esprit.” 

Another: “I can say with truth, madam, 
that I never met with a person in my life 
whom I more anxiously wished to meet again 
than yourself. To-night I was to have had 
that pleasure—I was intoxicated with the 
idea—but an unlucky fall from a coach has 
so bruised one of my knees that I can’t stir 
my leg from the cushion. So, if I don’t see 
you again, I shall not rest in my grave for 
chagrin. I was vexed to the soul I had not 
seen you sooner. I determined to cultivate 
your friendship with the enthusiasm of re- 
ligien, but thus has Fortune ever served me. 
I cannot bear the idea of leaving Edinburgh 
without seeing you. I know not how to ac- 
count for it, I am strangely taken with some 
people, nor am I often mistaken. You ares 
stranger to me, but I am an odd being. Yet 
some unnamed feelings — things, not prin- 
ciples, but better than whims—carry me far- 
ther than boasted reason ever did a philoso- 
pher. Farewell. Every happiness be yours.” 


CLARINDA TO SYLVANDER. 


“Tnured as I have been to disappoint- 
ments, I never felt more, nay, nor half so 
severely, for one of the same nature! The 
cruel cause, too, augments my uneasiness. I 
trust you'll soon recover it. Meantime, if my 
sympathy, my friendship, can alleviate your 
pain, be assured you possess them. I am 
much flattered at being a favorite of yours. 
Miss Nimmo can tell you how earnestly I had 
long pressed her to make us acquainted. I 
had a presentiment that we should derive 
pleasure from the society of each other. To 
night I had thought of fifty things to say to 
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you; how unfortunate this prevention! Do 
not accuse Fortune: had I not known she 
was blind, before, her ill usage of you had 
marked it sufficiently. However, she is a 
fickle old beldam, and I'd much rather be 
indebted to Nature. You shall not leave town 
without my seeing you, if I should come along 
with good Miss Nimmo and callon you. I 
am determined to see you, and am ready to 
exclaim with Yorick, ‘Tut! are we not all 
relations?’ We are, indeed, strangers in one 
sense, but of near kin in many respects: 
those nameless feelings I perfectly compre- 
hend, though the pen of a Locke could not 
define them. Perhaps instinct comes nearer 
their description than either ‘principles or 
whims.’ Think ye they have any connection 
with that ‘ heavenly light which leads astray ?’ 
One thing I know, that they have a powerful 
effect on me, and are delightful when under 
the check of reason and religion.” 


Poor Clarinda seems to have thought her 
self safe, if she used these two words often 
enough. They were the talismanic utterances 
with which she salved over her own irrepres- 
sible folly. 

Here is a very manly epistle of Burns, in 
answer to one of her sentimental accusations. 


SYLVANDER TO CLARINDA. 


“Your last, my dear madam, had the ef- 
fect on me that Job’s situation had on his 
friends, when ‘they sat down seven days and 
seven nights, astonished, and spake not a 
word.” ‘Pay my addresses to a married 
woman!’ I started as if I had seen the ghost 
of him I had injured. I recollected my ex- 
pressions; some of them indeed were,,in the 
law phrase, ‘habit and repute,’ which is be- 
ing half guilty. I cannot positively say, 
madam, whether my heart might not have 
gone astray a little; but I can declare, upon 
the honor of a poet, that the vagrant has 
wandered unknown to me. I have a pretty 
troop of follies of my own, and, like some 
other people’s retinue, they are but undisci- 
plined blackguards; but the luckless rascals 
have something of honor in them, they would 
not do a dishonest thing. 

“To meet with an unfortunate woman, 
amiable and young, deserted and widowed by 
those who were bound, by every tie of duty 
and nature and gratitude, to protect, comfort, 
and cherish her; add to all, when she is per- 
haps one of the first of lovely forms and noble 
minds—the mind, too, that hits one’s taste, 
as the joys of heaven do a saint—should a 
vague infant idea, the natural child of imagi- 
nation, thoughtlessly peep over the fence— 
were you, my friend, to sit in judgment, and 
the poor, airy stragyler brought before you 
trembling, self-condemned, with artless eyes, 
brimful of contrition, looking wistfully at its 
judge—you could not, my dear madam, con- 
demn the helpless wretch to death without 
“benefit of clergy!’ 

“T won’t tell you what reply my heart 
made to your raillery of ‘seven years,’ but I 
will give you what a brother of my trade says 
on the same allusion : 

‘The patriarch to gain a wife, 
Chaste, beautiful, and young, 


Served fourteen years a painful life, 
And never thought it long. 





‘Ob, were you to reward such cares, 
And life so long would stay, 
Not fourteen but four hundred years, 
Would seem but as one day!’ 
“T have written to you this scrawl because 
I have nothing else to do, and you may sit 
down and find fault with it, if you have no 
better way of consuming your time than find- 
ing fault with the vagaries of a poet’s fancy. 
It is much such another business as Xerxes 
chastising the waves of the Hellespont.” 


The following letter from Clarinda to Syl- 
vander is, perhaps, the most unconscious in 
its absurdity—its mixture of religion and in- 
trigue, the juxtaposition of the sternest Cal- 
vinism with the hints, at the end, of bribing 
the porter, which remind one of Browning’s 
“In a Gondola” —of any which even she, 
romantic Scotchwoman that she was, ever 
wrote: 

CLARINDA TO SYL¥ANDER. 

“The description of your first love-scene 
delighted me. It recalled the idea of some 
tender circumstances which happened to my- 
self, at the same period of life—only mine 
did not go so far! Perhaps, in return, I'll 
tell you the particulars when we meet. Ah! 
my friend, our early love-emotions are surely 
the most exquisite. In riper years we may 
acquire more knowledge, sentiment, etc. ; but 
none of these can yield such rapture as the 
dear delusions of heart-throbbing youth! 
Like yours, mine was a rural scene, too, 
which adds much to the tender meeting. But, 
no more of these recollections ! 

“One thing alone hurt me, though I re- 
gretted many—your avowal of being an enemy 
to Calvinism. I guessed it was so by some 
of your pieces; but the confirmation of it 
gave me a shock I could only have felt for 
one I was interested in. You will not won- 
der at this when I inform you that Iama 
strict Calvinist—one or two dark tenets ex- 
cepted, which I never meddle with. Like 
many others, you are so, either from never 
having examined it with candor and impar- 
tiality, or from having unfortunately met with 
weak professors, who did not understand it; 
and hypocritical ones, who made it a cloak 
for their knavery. 


“If you have time and inclination, I 
should wish to hear your chief objections to 
Calvinism. They have often been confuted 
by men of great minds and exemplary lives; 
but perhaps you never inquired into these. 
Ah, Sylvander! Heaven has not endowed you 
with such uncommon powers of mind to em- 
ploy them in the way you have done. 

“Read this letter attentively, and answer 
me at leisure. Do not be frightened at its 
gravity. Believe me, I can be as lively as 
you please. Though I wish Madam Minerva 
for my guide, I shall not be hindered from 
rambling sometimes in the fields of Fancy. 
I must tell you that I admire your narrative, 
in point of composition, beyond all your other 
productions. One thing I am afraid of— 
there is not a trace of friendship toward a 
female. Now, in the case of Clarinda, this is 
only ‘consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 
You told me you had never met with a woman 
who could love as ardently as yourself. 1 





believe it, and would advise you never to tie 
yourself till you meet with such a one. Alas! 
you'll find many who canna, and some who 
mauna ; but to be joined to one of the former 
description would make you miserable. I 
think you had almost best resolve against 
wedlock ; for, unless a woman were qualified 
for the companion, the friend, and the mis- 
tress, she would not do for you. The last 
may gain Sylvander; the others alone can 
keep him. 

“ Adieu! Charming Clarinda must e’en 
resign herself to the arms of Morpheus, 

“ Your true friend, 
“ CLARINDA, 

“P.S.—Don’t detain the porter. Write 
when convenient. 

“T am probably to be in your square this 
afternoon, near two o’clock. If your room 
be to the street, I shall have the pleasure of 
giving you a nod. I have paid the porter, 
and you may do so when you write. I'm sure 
they sometimes have made us pay double, 
Adieu!” 


There is a canny Scotch economy in this 
last suggestion, which, united with the religion 
and the subtle hint of the “ pleasure of a 
nod,” completes the excellence of this invalu- 
able letter. 


SYLVANDER TO CLARINDA. 


“T am certain I saw you, Clarinda; but 
you don’t look to the proper story for a poet’s 
lodging— 

* Where speculation roosted near the sky.’ 


I could almost have thrown myself over for 
very vexation. Why didn’t you look higher? 
It has spoiled my peace for the day. To be 
so near my charming Clarinda, to miss her 
look while it was searching for me! I am 
sure the soul is capable of disease, for mine 
has convulsed itself into an inflammatory 
fever. 

“What I said in my last letter—the 
powers of fuddling sociality—only know for 
me! By yours I understand my good star 
has been partly in my horizon when I got wild 
in my reveries. Had that evil planet, which 
has almost all my life shed its baleful rays on 
my devoted head, been, as usual, in its zenith, 
I had certainly blabbed something that would 
have pointed out to you the dear object of 
my tenderest friendship, and, in spite of me, 
something more. 

“Had that fatal information escaped me 
(and it was merely chance or kind stars that 
it did not), I had been undone! You would 
never have written me, except, perhaps, once 
more! Oh, I could curse circumstances, and 
the coarse tie of human laws, which keeps 
fast what common-sense would loose, and 
which bars that happiness itself cannot give 
—happiness which otherwise love and honor 
would warrant! But hold—I shall make no 
more ‘hair-breadth ’scapes.’ 


“What a strange, mysterious faculty is 
that thing called imagination! Imagine that 
we are set free from the laws of gravitation 
which bind us to this globe, and could at 
pleasure fly, without inconvenience, through 
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all the yet unconjectured bounds of creation 
—what a life of bliss should we lead in our 
mutual pursuit of virtue and knowledge, and 
our mutual enjoyment of friendship and love! | 

“T see you are laughing at my fairy fan- 
cies, and calling me a voluptuous Mohamme- 
dan; but Iam certain I should be a happy 
creature, beyond any thing we eall bliss here 
below—nay, it would be a paradise congenial 
to you too. Don’t you see us hand in hand, 
or rather my arm about your lovely waist, 
making our remarks on Sirius, the nearest of 
the fixed stars, or surveying a comet flaming 
innocuous by us, as we just now would mark 
the passing pomp of a traveling monarch, or, 
in a shady bower of Mercury or Venus, dedicat- 
ing the time to love, in mutual converse, rely- 
ing honor, and reveling endearment, while the 
most exalted strains of poesy and harmony 
would be the ready, spontaneous language of 
our souls! Devotion is the favorite employ- 
ment of your heart; so it is of mine. What 
incentives then to, and powers for, reverence, 
gratitude, faith, and hope, in all the fervor of 
adoration and praise to that Being whose un- 
searchable wisdom, power, and goodness, so 
pervaded, so inspired every sense and feeling!” 


| 


Clarinda answers in raptures of love, reli- 
gion, self-condemnation, delight, talking about 
the temple of Hymen and the bower of tran- 
quillity, which last she seems never to enter; 
but she scarcely ever speaks of Burns’s poetry, 
or refers at all to those productions of his 
which were then on every tongue. It is 
amazing to see how indifferent she is to any 
thing but her own raptures and self-reproach. 
“ Delicacy,” spelt with a capital D, is on ev- 
ery page, yet the candid reader cannot but 
ask why, if she was so troubled, did she not 
let the poet alone. 

Her Scotch prudence has a hard battle 
with sentimentalism. In one of her most 
rapturous letters she says: 


“ My pearest Frienp: There are two wish- ; 
es uppermost in my mind: to see you think 
alike with Clarinda on religion, and setiled in 
some creditable line of business !” 


This to the author of the “ Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night!” to the author of “ Mary in 
Heaven!” to the very man who was at that 
time writing to her “ Clarinda!” the beauti- 
ful lines beginning— 

“* Now in her green mantle blithe Nature arrays, 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o’er the braes ; 
While birds warble welcome in ilka green shau, 
But to me it’s delightless—my Nannie’s awa’.”’ 

It has occurred to some of us that Burns 
was in very good business indeed when he 
was writing those very lines; but, to the 
woman who loved him (and who also loved 
herself very much better), they were com- 
paratively unimportant. 

A distinguished poet of the present day is 
said to have married his wife because she had 
never read his poetry, and cared nothing for 
literary fame, loving him, the man, for his 
auburn hair and fine blue eyes. Perbaps a 
woman in love cares little for the intellectual 
reputation of her lover; but it seems to us 
impossible that a woman could help quoting | 
some of those immortal love-lyrics to the 

| 











man who had the generosity to praise her 
poor little lines, and to read gravely, and criti- 


cise kindly, Clarinda’s “ Ode to a Blackbird,” 
when his own “ Meadow Lark” was carol- 
ling its morning cadences through the Sep- 
tember air. 

On Friday morning, February 8th, at sev- 
en of the clock, Sylvander writes this beauti- 
ful little letter to Clarinda : 

“ Your fears for Mary are truly laughadle. 
I suppose, my love, you and I showed her a 
scene which perhaps made her wish that she 
had a swain, and one who could love like me, 
and ’tis a thousand pities that so good a heart 
as hers should want an aim, an object. 

“T am miserably stupid this morning, 
Saturday. I dined with a baronet, and sat 
pretty late over the bottle. ‘ And who hath 
woe—who hath sorrow ? they that tarry long 
at the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine.’ 
Forgive me, likewise, a quotation from my 
favorite author. Solomon’s knowledge of the 
world was very great. He may be looked on 
as the ‘spectator’ or ‘adventurer’ of his 
day ; and it is indeed surprising what a same- 
ness has ever been in human nature. The 
broken but strongly characterizing hints that 
the royal author gives us of the manners of 
the court of Jerusalem and country of Israel 
are, in their great outlines, the same pictures 
that London and England, Versailles and 
France, exhibit some three thousand years 
later. The loves in the ‘Song of Songs’ are 
all in the spirit of Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gu or Ninon de l’Eclos, though, for my part, 
I dislike the ancient and modern voluptua- 
ries, and will dare to affirm that such an at- 
tachment as mine to Clarinda, and such 
evenings as she and I have spent, are what 
these greatly respectable.and deeply experi- 
enced judges of life and love never dreamed of. 

““T shall be with you this evening between 
eight and nine, and shall keep as sober hours 
as you could wish. 

“T am, ever dear madam, yours, 
“ SyLVaNpER.” 


There is no reason why the book which 
contains the whole of this singular corre- 
spondence should be rare, as it was published 
in England and in this country about the 
year 1842, and edited by the grandson of 
Mrs. McLehose. But the fact remains that it 
is somewhat rare, and unknown to the pres- 
ent generation of readers. Every word in it 
is choice and valuable, not only as relating to 
Burns, but as showing the superficial differ- 
ences of style and manner in phraseology, 
while, alas! the old weaknesses of the human 
heart, the specious arguments of platonic af- 
fection, remain, as Burns says of “the an- 
cient and modern voluptuaries,” the same in 
every age. 

I find but one sentence in broad dialect 
in these letters ; it occurs in one of his “ con- 
vivial ” epistles, and is as follows : 

“ May the haud-naled benisons o’ Heaven 
bless your bonnie face, and the wratch wha 
skellies at your welfare, may the auld tinkler 
deil get him to clout his rotten heart! Amen.” 

In the same letter I find two verses which 
I do not remember to have seen in any vol- 
ume of Burns’s poetry : 

“In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer, 
Point out a censuring world, and bid me fear; 


Above that world on wings of love I rise, 
I know its worst, and can that worst despise. 





“ Wronged, injured, shunned, unpitied, unredrest, 
The mocked quotation of the scorner'’s jest ; 
Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 
Clarinda, rich reward, o’erpaye them all.” 


M. E. W. S. 








A SUMMER TOUR IN HIGH 
LATITUDES. 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA. 
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Srares, anp Memper or THE ErcurTn Con- 
Gress or Nations at St. Perersrvre. 
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HE road from Hamburg to Kiel lies 
through the finest part of Scandinavia. 
It was what would be called in Indiana a 
fine rolling country, alternately bill and dale, 
except where a pretty little plain occasion. 
ally interposed. The farms are thoroughly 
cultivated, the peasants’ cottages are of wood, 
one story high, heavily and cumbrously 
thatched, and generally painted red ; the peas- 
ants themselves are comfortably clothed, and 
apparently well fed, and a general air of indus- 
try and thrift is perceived on all sides. Never 
theless it is evident that the peasant here, 
as elsewhere in Europe generally, merely 
plods through life. His shoes are of wood; 
his clothing is coarse and heavy; the imple- 
ments with which he tills the earth are rude 
and uncouth; his plough is drawn by oxen; 
his corn is ground by windmills, one of which 
stands on every mortal hill in Denmark ; his 
fire is fed by peat-fuel, which women, naked 
to the knees, dig from the damp earth, and 
pile up in curious little stacks by the road- 
side. 

A short ride brought us to Kiel, fifty-one 
miles north of Hamburg, a place fast super- 
seding Lubeck as a seaport of consequence. 
There we took steamer for Copenhagen. 
The vessel, like all European passenger-boats, 
though swift, was narrow, small, and incom- 
modious in every respect. Our floating pal- 
ace was about the size of the ordinary Ameri- 
can schooner-yacht. She was provided with 
berths for, say, a dozen cabin-passengers, and 
had on board not fewer than two hundred. 
Among these were M. Jean de Pompery, dele- 
gate from Hungary to the Statistical Congress, 
a gentleman whom I here met for the first 
time, but whose society I subsequently en- 
joyed much of during my tour; and Mr. Rob- 
ert Brandt, the celebrated artist of the Via 
Bambuino, Rome. The latter, a native of 
Russia, but long a resident of Italy, and a 
thorough Italian in manners and warmth of 
heart, was accompanied by his two young 
sons, fine lads, with beautiful oval faces, Ro- 
mans by birth and education. As for lan- 
guages, they spoke every thing. 

After supper, the passengers disposed 
themselves for sleep. The dining-table, the 
stern-sheets, even the floor of the cabin, were 
made use of for this purpose. Jensen brought 
his two bundred pounds of available flesh to 
anchor on three camp-stools, and, with his 
head on his massive chest, cultivated twelve 
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hours of nightmare, while I walked the deck 
above, and consumed the hours by emptying 
my cigar-case. 

In many places the shores of Holstein 
and Zealand were in sight as we passed along. 
It was a bright moonlit night, and the view 
was quite plain. It presented the same feat- 
ures as previously from the car-windows— 
well-cultivated though small farms, red cot- 
tages, thatched roofs, and plenty of windmills. 

After a weary night of deck-walking on 
my part, we entered Copenhagen Harbor in 


time to breakfast ashore. The Hdtel d’An- | 


gleterre was recommended by Jensen, who 
knew all about the city, and it verified all 
his praises. 

Though one of the three great cities of 
Scandinavia, the mere tourist soon exhausts 
Copenhagen. Two hours at Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum, one hour at the Exposition, ten min- 
utes at Notre-Dame, to view Thorwaldsen’s 
“Christ and Twelve Apostles,” a glance at 
the famous Norse antiquities in the Histori- 
cal Museum, a peep at the Bourse or Stock 
Exchange and its quaint steeple of twisted 
dragons’- tails, a dinner at the Tivoli, and an 
afternoon’s drive through the magnificent 
Royal Park of great oak-trees and noble 
lawns, with the sea in full view, and the sea- 
breeze whistling throughout, cooling its fine 
drives and bridle-paths—and Copenhagen is 
done. But there are other matters worthier 
of attention in Denmark. A word, first, of 
prices at Copenhagen. Here is my bill at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre : 


Breakfast, coffee, rolls, eggs, etc. . 3 0 @& 
Dinner, table @héte, very good....1 1 0 5&8 
Wneiikensthetsherne ates esences 3 0 & 
Coffee and cigars................. 2 8 
Lodging, one day................. 16 0 58O 
Candles...... adtes babes qeup sees s.t -® 
Bane GAB... ...0cenecdennessss eS ,iae 

4 1 8 $215 


Add eighty-five cents for porters’ and waiters’ 
fees, and the sum of the day’s hotel-expenses 
was about three dollars in American gold. 
This, at the best hotel in town, is certainly 
not dear; nevertheless, prices generally in 
Copenhagen are advancing rapidly to the level 
of those in England. Wages are still low, 
but the cost of living is comparatively high, 
and this accounts for the continued tendency 
of the people to emigrate to America. 


| 





Egy emma 


Filet of fish, with champignons................. 1% 
Codfish, sauce hollandaise....................++ 17 
Gendnccdcdsnannneeshecsss acncgnsesseonnsount 19 
GEIGER GRDUEB «6c 00 od. ccsecdccevolvedectce 21 
Beefsteak and potatoes.............0.....0000005 21 
Waban, Bree ooo 00.ckcccnesccconcesesesscce 25 
BOR Gs 0 00 es cccccncccceseccacconscesceseee 17 
Filet of beef, with champignons................ 21 
Bs oes Jevccscctusedeevc. dotes ceecedctee 17 
GEE, «cise cates de 05 ceevesaiwicesad oh cdeng< eens 4 
Rien eden caciiedeate + cuttiniedeharecteansh 4 
Dl cisniarensationsanenesnvertenses cane eqnens 6 
GN I, IEW BED cos cccancccctoccencstecece 21 
RE PR TF IE et ee 8 
RED he wstid 406 din 90 ci naps igen e sodcipic sme chenee 3 
GR dscnens conconnes chp cavanens: sbscccengten 8 
Omelette aux confitures.................-.60005. 13 
Pas covkbscocenectecbesseeeesees gotas 8 
Pe Io iwo oth vnc cevbecces cocevsce s 
in kan 0p Sibendins dotbccrcescndecyidivensers 5 
ES ee ee 2 


The last item is not calculated to strength- 
en American confidence in Scandinavian in- 
stitutions ; but, for the good name of that 
country, I must say that I found it peculiar 
to Copenhagen and the Tivoli. These prices 
seem low compared with ours ; but, when the 
fees of waiters, porters, and other “ extras” 
are counted, it will be found that a dinner in 
Copenhagen costs very little less than it does 
in New York or London. 

Denmark, exclusive of Sleswick - Hol- 
stein and its dependencies, contains about 
14,550 English square miles of territory, and 
a population of 1,608,095. Of this number, 
359,206 are urban and 1,241,345 suburban ; so 
that it is seen to be chiefly an agricultural state. 

The following table shows the occupation 


of the people. Out of every thousand work- 
ers, there are : 
PE atcinsatsatebncissegtes, <n 00ens . 896 
Manufacturers and traders..................... 228 
ee | EE Saar ne SIF te Tee E 187 
Commercial classes... .........cceeseecsecceeee 53 
| FERIER nc 00 cops vncqenssgerecese sans cdocpenst on 29 
Ns 200.nb a cnensqunncnciosec cnn teencesneey 20 
Ministers, school-masters, etc................ 16 
} DN O08. obs ssi hid. ITE 15 
ira s « cata ridcc we 0 6p be 00, s0Qie opegd oan 13 
I nicnuarrinndbodabicaes wiannets ie4ses 12 
Army and navy officers... ................0000es 9 
ee, Sr re: 9 
Scientific and literary and university students. 7 
No fixed means of living. ........... ........ 5 
cca tignsaentys c6pe acatsarenas cccapanen 1 
1,000 


Of course, I do not wish to be understood | 


that increase of wages is the sole or even the | 
| hagen in wandering about the wharves, ex- 


main inducement to emigrate. Our form of 
government, our system of political and so- 
cial equality, and our religious and educa- 
tional institutions, have much to do with it; 
but, if they are counterbalanced, as they often 
are, by love of Fatherland, it must be ad- 
mitted that high wages, even though accom- 
panied by high cost of living, do much tow- 
ard inducing the sturdy Norsemen to seek 
homes in the far West. But more of this 
when we get to Sweden. 

The following prices, reduced to American 
gold, are from the bill-of-fare at the Tivoli 
Gardens, a famous place of resort in Copen- 
hagen : 








This table does not include the females 
and children constituting the families of the 
workers. 

I found occupation for a day in Copen- 


amining the queer craft that tie up at them, 
and the queerer cargoes they bring and take. 
These vessels look more like Chinese junks 
than any thing else I can call to mind. Every 
care seems to have been taken in their con- 
struction to render them as unfit as possible 
for fast sailing. Bluff bows, swollen runs, 
high poops, masts raking forward, bowsprits 
almost perpendicular, rudders that constitute 
a cargo of themselves, it was a mortal wonder 
to me how these people ever managed to ren- 
der themselves respected, much less dreaded, 
on the sea, as undoubtedly they were once. 
The inward cargoes were chiefly of naval 
stores and lumber—but such lumber! Little 
pinched fir-trees, dwarfed with Norwegian 
winters, or starved upon Finnish summers, 
crabbed with knots and heavy with bark. 








Cents. | There was not a decent floor-board to be had 


out of a whole cargo of their best lumber. 
This was especially noticeable to an Ameri- 
can; and I subsequently found the same to 
hold good throughout Scandinavia. The tim- 
ber is all small and stunted, and the forms 
of wood- work were modified by this fact. 
The best wooden-ware in all these countries 
came from America—plough-handles, rakes, 
churns, house-furnishing goods, etc. 

The entire surface of Denmark is a plain, 
in some parts elevated above the sea, in oth- 
ers depressed below it. Fierce winds sweep 
over the little kingdom, and often lay it 
waste. To remedy this, trees are planted in 
many parts, and the government takes care 
that they are not cut down. The building of 
canals is another government specialty in 
Denmark. Its small area, and almost insular 
position, place all its forts within easy reach 
of one another by water, and canals consti- 
tute the legitimate form of local travel, where 
the sparsity of population and the hopeless- 
ness of future development render the ex- 
pense of railways unwarrantable. 

Yes, the hopelessness of future develop- 
ment! Denmark, and perhaps the other 
countries of Scandinavia, but certainly Den- 
mark, has no future, and will want none until 
she falls, as fall she must, sooner or later, 
under the domination of Germany. This is 
the great subject of thought to-day among 
intellectual men in all the high latitudes of 
Europe—German domination, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, union with Germany. The 
common origin of Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans; the affinity of their languages, their 
religion, and forms of government; their com- 
mon adventurous character, and aspiration 
for a more active career—all these are factors 
in the calculation. Nor are there wanting 
others. The Danes want Sleswick - Holstein 
again; the Swedes regret Finland ; and Ger- 
many only, can help them to regain these lost 
realms. But the mainspring is that first 
mentioned—the desire for development. With 
Germany on the south, and England and 
Russia on the west and east, Scandinavia is 
forever imprisoned with her own eternal north 
winds and ice-fields, and forbidden to grow. 
The native energy of her population is op- 
posed by the consciousness that there is no 
room for future development, and they sink 
into home-keeping lethargy and despair, who 
otherwise would make the world ring with 
valorous deeds and enterprises of commercial 
importance. I never saw a more lack-lustre 
race than the descendants of the famous 
Norse kings. There is not a particle of 
“go” in them. Every thing is frightfully 
old - fashioned with them — dresses, ships, 
houses, pavements, and prices, for, upon the 
whole, prices are lower in Scandinavia, and 
particularly in Sweden, than elsewhere in 
Christendom. And obviously the only rem- 
edy for this state of affairs is the destruction 
of the petty sovereignties that occasion it. 

From Copenhagen, where I parted with 
my companion of voyage, to meet him again 
at Stockholm, I ran over in a small steamer 
to Malmé, the southernmost port in Sweden. 
This was a trip of an hour. Here was my 
first encounter with European custom-houses. 
Upon entering England, there had been no 
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examination of my luggage. My word, as to 
what constituted it, was taken by the inspect- 
or. Neither had there been any examination 
at Hamburg, nor, so far as I can remember, 
at the frontiers of Denmark. But in Sweden 
they were more particular, and my linen col- 
lars and tooth- brushes were examined with 
relentless severity. However, there was no 
intimation of “ hatchets,” as they say in New 
York, and I soon found myself cleared for 
Gothenburg, via Jénképing, on a first-class 
carriage of the Statens Jernvdgar, or state- 
railway. The distance from Malmé to Jén- 
képing is 29 Swedish or 191.4 English miles; 
fare, first class, $28.40 Swedish, or $7.63 
American; second-class, $21.36 Swedish, or 
$5.75 American—gold. Time, eight hours. 
The landscape is often beautiful, and always 
interesting. The agricultural features resem- 
ble those of Denmark—small farms, thorough 
cultivation, thatched cottages, plenty of cattle, 
and old-fashioned tools. The natural features 
were far more interesting : the hills were bold- 
er, the valleys deeper, the streams larger 
and much more numerous, and many lakes 
appeared. Sweden has about 168,000 Eng- 
lish square miles of surface, and a popula- 
tion (1867) of 4,195,681, mainly agricultural. 
Her canal and railway system, the latter now 
embracing nearly a thousand miles of line, 
has greatly developed her manufacturing inter- 
ests of late years. The town to which I was 
bound, Jénképing, was a signal illustration 
of this fact. 

This is an interior town, whose sole indus- 
try is the manufacture of matches. It is 
beautifully situated among the hills, near Lake 
Wetter. The great Gotha Canal passes 
through it, and brings to its solid and clean 
stone wharfs steam-vessels of considerable 
burden. Railways connect it with both Gite- 
borg and Stockholm. The town is solidly 
and neatly built, and possesses one of the best 
hotels in Europe, a fine fire- proof building, 
with lofty chambers, an excellent manage- 
ment, and marvelously low prices (about two 
dollars per day, all told). The town presents 
generally an air of great thrift. We arrived 
from Malmé at 10 p. w. As the train ap- 
proached Jéngképing, it passed through an 
illuminated garden, from which issued sounds 
of instrumental music. The unexpectedness 
and charm of this incident afforded an inde- 
scribable pleasure to a traveler, wearied with 
eight hours of railway imprisonment and jolt- 
ing, and stamped a most agreeable impres- 
sion of the place on my mind. Half an hour 
afterward I was in the same garden, which, I 
found, belonged to the hotel, and smoked my 
cigar to the accompaniment of the village 
orchestra. 

Next morning I strolled over the place 
and saw the great match-factory, where luci- 
fers are made for the most distant markets 
of the world. The matches are inodorous, 
will not ignite unless rubbed upon a particu- 
lar kind of sand-paper, leave no spark when 
blown out, and will cease to burn the moment 
they are flung out of hand. I saw a number 
of ignited matches thrown into a heap of 
shavings, yet they failed to set fire to it, the 
flame going out the moment they were flung. 
Children may play with such matches with 
impunity. The fires that are said so often to 





occur from the gnawing of matches by rats 
could not happen if the Swedish matches were 
generally used. 

Left Jénképing at 7.17 a. u., Falképing 
(junction) 9.14, and arrived at Géteborg at 
12.54, noon-time, nearly three and three-quar- 
ter hours, distance one hundred and fourteen 
and a quarter English miles, fare about three 
dollars and thirty-one cents American gold. 
I found, generally, that first-class railway 
fares in Sweden were about three cents per 
mile. Most of the railways are owned and 
worked by the government, and the system is 
excellent. It, however, awaits American im- 
provements, particularly in carriages. It is 
impossible to pass from one car to another. 
The sleeping-carriage is unknown; the check- 
rope passes over the top of the car out of 
reach of the passengers; the break, instead 
of being on every car, is affixed to only one 
or two so-called “ break-vans,” as in Eng- 
land; and “through-checks” for each ar- 
ticle of baggage are among the luxuries of 
travel as yet undivined. As for closets, ice- 
water, exchange-checks, and other familiar 
conveniences of American travel, Sweden 
knows them not. 

Géteborg, or Gothenburg, as we spell it, 
although the second seaport and commercial 
town of Sweden, contains little of interest to 
the traveler. I came here to commence my 
trip through the great Gotha Canal, which 
commences at this point and terminates at 
Stockholm. I expected to see nothing, and 
to take the first boat for the lakes. I was 
agreeably disappointed, for here I witnessed 
the interesting process of gathering and ship- 
ping the hardy Scandinavian emigrants, who 
form the best class of persons that arrive in 
the United States from Europe. 

The Inman and National steamship lines 
have branch offices in Goteborg. Here the 
emigrants rendezvous until the sailing of their 
steamers for Hull, London, ete. This occurs 
every few days. One of these vessels was 
ready to depart on the day after I arrived in 
Goteborg. 
me to see these emigrants, full of health, 
neatly dressed, the fire of hope and the tear 
of sorrow struggling for dominancy in their 
eyes, their lips compressed with quiet deter- 
mination, and their hands closed over their 
little purses. So soon as they knew I was an 
American, and but recently from the land of 


It was peculiarly interesting to | 





promise, they clustered around me and lis- 
tened eagerly to the replies I made to their 
endless questions. They said that if I would | 
only travel through Sweden and tell the peo- 
ple generally what I told them, the entire | 
kingdom would embark for America. To one 
who has seen these same emigrants land at | 
New York after a steerage-voyage across the 
ocean, their ruddy cheeks paled by confine- 
ment, their dresses soiled, their hopes dashed 
by bad treatment on the voyage, and the 
thousand petty inconveniences that beset the 
emigrant traveler, this eagerness to emigrate 
would seem almost unaccountable. 

But the truth is, Sweden is comparatively an 
effete country. Everywhere but in Stockholm 
there pervades an air of sluggishness, of lan- 





guor, of fatigue. [hada draft from Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co, upon a banking-house in Gé- 
teborg. It was a warm summer afternoon 


when I called to cash it. As I entered the 
counting-room the clock struck two. I did not 
issue from it until four o’clock. Meanwhile 
I was waiting, signing, certifying, and I know 
not what else, and all on account of a twenty- 
pound or ten-pound draft, I forget which. 
There was nobody else there but the officers 
of the bank, no other business to be done, 
and yet it required two hours, and cost me 
two per cent. commission, to cash a little draft 
on a circular letter of credit. Nothing but 
the chronic sluggishness of Scandinavian cus- 
tom, the evident result of effete institutions 
and a blank political future (for the Scandi- 
navians are sharp and quick enough in Amer- 
ica and England), can account for this me- 
dixvalism. 

There is a fine equestrian statue of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and a pretty public park and 
gardens in Géteborg. The Mindre Theatre, 
where I saw the one-act comedietta of “En 
Oslipad Diamant,” and “Skeppsgossen,” a 
three-act comedy of Emile Souvestre, is also 
well worthy a visit, the performances being 
most excellent. At the Hétel Gétha-Killare, 
a tolerable inn, fare about a dollar and a half 
per day, I first encountered the custom of 
“ first dinner,” which I afterward found to be 
quite common in high latitudes. On a side- 
board in the dining-room is spread a variety 
of hors-d’euvre, or side-dishes, cold, such as 
sardines, caviare, salmon, cheese, bread-and 
butter, etc., and a number of liquors, as 
brandy, brandt-vin, the native liquor, Sven- 
kon -ponsh (Swedish punch), cordials, ete. 
These you were expected to partake of before 
sitting down to dinner. 

It was at Géteborg that the most interest- 
ing portion of my tour in high latitudes be- 
gan, and, following the example of all writers 
who have any thing very interesting to com- 
municate, I shall break off at this point, de- 
ferring the Gotha Canal, the wonders of Trdll- 
hattan, and the exquisite scenes in the lake- 
country, until my next. 





IN TENEBRIS: 


AN ADVENTURE IN A CAVE. 





T is not pleasant to be lost in a cave. 

This was my experience only a few days 
ago; and, urged by those who have listened 
to my simple narration of my adventure to 
“write it out while the impressions of it are 
fresh,” I shall comply, as I best can, with 
their wish. 

I had gone to the lower border of the 
beautiful Berkshire region for the purpose 
of visiting and depicting a remarkable moun- 
tain-gorge, known as “Sage’s Ravine.” I 
say “known,” but I must use the word in a 
very limited sense, for, although the locality 
belongs, in part at least, to Berkshire, I 
made not a few vain inquiries of intelligent 
middle-Berkshire men as to its whereabouts. 
Most of them did not even know of its exist- 
ence, and I finally obtained sufficient infor- 
mation for my purpose from a remoter source. 

My approach to the desired spot was by 
railway into the northern part of Litchfield 
County, in the State of mythical wooden-nut- 
meg fame; and the little iron- hamlet of 
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Chapinville was the base of my operations 
and adventures. I have recently described 
the attractions of Sage’s Ravine in these col- 
umns, and have, therefore, no more to do 
with them in this sketch. The wild moun- 
tain-torrent has its glooms and its possibili- 
ties of terror even, but these were not in- 
cluded in the shadows which involved me in 
tenebris. 

These were, however, a sequence to my 
visit—in the heart of the most golden and 
crimson October I ever remember—to Sage’s 
Ravine. I had accomplished the mountain ad- 
venture, and returned to the village of Cha- 
pinville, expecting there to take an evening 
train that should carry me back into the 
heart of Berkshire by bedtime. 

My plan was overruled by the courtesy of 
my voluntary host, at whose hospitable table 
the attractions of the immediate neighbor- 
hood were so pressed on my attention, that I 
yielded to his persuasions, and lingered over- 
night, that I might, in the morning, see the 
“Twin Lakes ” and the Salisbury Cave. 

Never was there a lovelier October morn- 
ing than that which broke upon my Chapin- 
ville slumbers. Breakfast was served early, 
and the table graced by the presence and 
fresh young beauty of my hostess, with whom 
—to my equal surprise and delight—I found 
myself traditionally connected by associations 
of family friendship running back for forty 
years. My hosts were at once my friends. 

Much as I regretted, when the horses were 
brought round for the circuit of the “Twin 
Lakes,” that household duties would deprive 
me of the companionship of my fair and new- 
found friend, I must confess that not long 
afterward I rejoiced, through all the nerves 
and fibres of my frame, that she was not 
with me in éenebris. 

The “ Twin Lakes,” with their pretty In- 
dian names of Waushinee and Waushkinéen, 
are indeed charming bits of water-view, and 
especially characterized by the beauty of 
their shores. Their sapphire waters lave 
exquisitely-rounded outlines of beach, now 
sandy or pebbled, but always skirted with 
picturesque wood-growth, through which the 
carriage-drive winds, scarcely ever out of 
view of “the blue above and the blue below” 
of sky and lake, in charming confusion. 

My purpose to take a forenoon train 
obliged my host to make a rapid circuit of 
these pretty waters, and we left them to seek 
Mr. Odinbright, the proprietor, I believe, or 
atleast the curator, of the Salisbury Cave. 
We found him in his garden, preparing to go to 
a neighboring market on business so special 
that he felt himself constrained to deny Mr. 
L——’s request for his personal escort to 
the cave, and to depute one of his men for 
the service we required. 

I, of course, made no demurrer to this 
piece of proxy-work, though it had been well 
for me if I had done so, for thenI should 
have known at first, perhaps, what at last I 
learned, that the substituted guide was but 
little better acquainted with the cave-pas- 
sages than my friend Mr. L——. 

The road to the cave lies in a thick grove 
of young pines, and afforded, in its deep-green 
fringes and canopy, a striking contrast to the 
rainbow-tinted and cinctured woods through 





which we had been driving for an hour in ! 
full view of the grander mosaics of color pre- 
sented by the near and remoter hills. The 
immediate surroundings of Salisbury Cave 
entrance are the closet which covers its stair- 
ways, and a building close by, where cave- 
dresses and appliances, with some simple re- 
freshments, are kept for the supply of visit- 
ors. 

At the cave Mr, L—— informed me of 
his intention to visit his ore-beds, at no great 
distance, and then to return and meet us in 
the cavern. I was speedily disguised, to my 
own sight even, in the loosely-fitting water- 
proof sack, overalls, and cap, which the fashion 
of the cave prescribed, and thus accoutred I 
followed Dorchay into the cave-portal, each 
of us bearing a lighted candle on a wooden 
sconce. 

The first descent for fifty feet was by 
stairs, and through rude passages in the 
rough rock, For fifteen minutes we traversed 
the easy openings, and paused here and there 
to examine and admire fringes and exfolia- 
tions, clusters and columns, of deposited 
stone, many them semi-transparent, and shin- 
ing beautifully with the candle-flame behind 
them. Everywhere the low ceilings were 
adrip with the viscous, lime-saturated fluid, 
evermore hardening into grotesque or grace- 
ful forms. There was, however, nothing of 
special interest in either stalactite or stalag- 
mite to detain our steps, which were pur- 
posely rapid, and we ascended toward the 
sky again, supposing we had “done” Salis- 
bury Cave. Near the final flight of steps to 
the portals, I saw another flight trending 
downward, at quite an angle with our first 
direction, and I proposed a descent. Dor- 
chay exhibited some hesitation, but we went 
quickly down until he stopped at the mouth 
of what I may call a well, for it is a sheer 
drop in the path, through ten feet of solid 
rock, narrow and damp. At the bottom of 
it the path becomes sharply sloping and diffi- 
cuit, requiring that sort of progression so 
humiliating to man, however natural to his 
monkey progenitors, which is designated “ on 
all-fours.” On all-fours we went behind our 
torches into a chamber, irregular but beauti- 
ful with cave decorations, @ la régle. A fine 
stalagmite, in the form of a cluster-column, 
stood just at the entrance, and gave promise 
of much variety beyond it. 

I suppose the intricacies and incrustations 
of this second cave would have attracted me 
for a much longer time, had I not set brief 
limits to the excursion, and had I not seen, 
with something of dismay, that only an inch 
of candle remained on my “ stick,” and that 
my guide’s measure of illumination was even 
less than my own. In reply to my question 
if he had spare candles, he said “No,” and 
immediately all our thought was of quick re- 
turn to the unstinted sunlight outside of the 
ugly tomb of rock into which we had pene- 
trated. 

It was at this time that I learned how 
little I could rely upon Dorchay’s guidance, al- 
though he waited for a moment of exigence 
to make the further disclosure to me that he 
knew very little of the cave, and came very 
reluctantly as my escort, instead of the prop- 





er janitor and guide. 


Up and out was the watchword, and we 
passed the sentinel stalagmite pillar briskly, 
and struck into an intricate passage just be- 
yond it. In two minutes, at the outside, I saw 
Dorchay’s candle flickering for its final flash. 
It went out, and I passed my more faithful 
flambeau into his leading hand, bidding him 
make alJ possible haste to the sun. 

We clambered hard, for the slope was up 
now, and not down. We passed way-marks, 
which we both remembered, and yet, in an- 
other minute, Dorchay stopped, and declared 
we were wrong! I could not believe it. The 
climbing was sharp, the passage narrow, and 
the rapidly-waning candle added to the dis- 
couragements of the position. Arrived at 
the bottom of the sink, or well, Dorchay 
vowed we must be wrong, for there was no pos- 
sible egress there. Then I consented—taking 
counsel of my apprehension of the terrors of 
profound darkness overtaking us in those 
crypts and sarcophagi of jagged rocks—to 
creep ignominiously back, and, with one sin- 
gle half-inch of candle yet burning, we went 
again to a small arched chamber, nigh a stream 
which tinkled and chanted a sort of warning 
to us, and afterward wailed out a long and 
monotonous miserere, the murmurs of which 
assumed to my imagination the tone of pity 
or mockery as my moods shifted. 

Under our arched roof, which we could 
just touch, and the whole breadth of whose 
vault our outstretched arms could span, we 
stood almost shut out by the rock which en- 
compassed the crypt as low as our knees. 
There we held a council. We had perhaps 
two minutes’ more light, and we surveyed the 
immediate surroundings of our crypt. We 
were near the brook, but to reach it we must 
creep, and all other outgoings were slippery 
and scrambling at the best. To stay where 
we were was & first resolve, but yielded as 
quickly to my protest that we were not wrong 
in our first essay to get out. Dorchay, un- 
certain, and self-reproached that he had 
brought no extra candles, yielded to my will, 
and we actually retraced our former steps at 
least half-way. This time my own faith 
failed, so difficult seemed the puth, and the 
very way-marks I trusted before lost their in- 
spiration. 

I consented to a swift retreat, and, before 
the last gleam of our candle faded, we were 
back beneath the friendly dome. Here we 
coaxed our wooden sconces into filling the 
office of lamps, with pieces of matches stuck 
into the waste tallow for wicks; and this un- 
certain light served us to look for some hope- 
ful exit we had not tried. When our arts 
failed, and darkness shrouded us, my first 
sensations were, I confess it, those of appre- 
hension and alarm. 

We were two hundred feet down in the 
stony entrails of the earth, and dared not 
leave our position. The chill of the cave 
now became oppressive, striking through our 
slender garments, which, however, kept us 
dry, at least, from the drip and exudations of 
the walls and roofs, A little reflection served 
to banish first fears, teaching us that our im- 
prisonment must have alimit. Odinbright, 
the real guide, who knew the passages, would 
surely be back before night, and, missing 
Dorchay, be would divine the difficulty, and 
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come to ourrescue. Better still] was the pros- 
pect that Mr. L——, coming back from the 
-ore-beds, would find that we had not emerged 
from the cavern, and would seek us himself. 
But, did he know the cave? and would he 
drop through that ugly sink-hole alone? 
These questions we canvassed, and then it 
was I learned that Dorchay had never before 
‘been where we now were! 

We had to resist the growing sense of 
chillness and dampness by such slight gym- 
nastics as we could with safety practise upon 
our pedestal. If, in the course of our exer- 
cises, we turned us about, we could not there- 
after reassure ourselves that we were looking 
in the supposed direction of escape. 

After a while I thought I would exercise 
my vocal as well as my muscular appliances. 
I sung, I shouted, I screamed, in the highest 
key I could catch, knowing that high notes 
go farthest. To some of these efforts there 
appeared to come answers, which we took for 
echoes. The time seemed to go more slowly 





than I think I ever knew it before. We had | 
a box of matches, and could get momentary | 
light for reading our watches, and it chanced | 
that we made pretty accurate guesses at half- 
hour intervals. It was nine when we en- | 
tered the cave, and, before ten, we had taken 
up our serio-comic position of semi-despair 
and semi -impatience in our rocky crypt. 
Hour after hour thus passed away, with oc- 
casional excitements of listening for what | 
seemed to be calls and movements, succeeded 
by the awful silence which only the miserere 
of the cave-brook broke. 

Where was L——? Had he come to the 
eave and dared not enter alone? or had he 
gone to seek some one who knew the pas- 
sages, and perhaps after Odinbright? To all 
these queries we made answer to each other 
pour passer le temps ; but there was no light 
in any quarter, or upon any point. 

No light! I never felt the power of dark- 
ness as I did in that cave. Very curious, too, 
were the sensations and impressions which 
accompanied my intense oudlook. Although I 
knew that there was absolutely nothing less 
than solid rock all around my eyes, except 
when I stooped below the skirt of the lime- 
stone shroud that enfolded us, still I fancied 
I could see far depths of space mottled with 
faint light, and could not persuade myself, 
save by many fruitless experiments, that I 
might not bring shadows upon the spaces I 
seemed to see into by passing my hand be- 
fore my eyes. Sometimes I saw my fingers 
as distinctly, it seemed, as in a strong, rosy 
light. Vagaries, all, of the visual nerves, 
I knew, but nevertheless resources of amuse- 
ment during dull, despondent hours of utter 
and therefore most pitiable helplessness.* 





*A paragraph has gone “the rounds of the 
press,” for the past month, attributing this adven- 
ture to Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst—a mistake 
which doubtless grew out of the oral report of the 
adventure in the vicinity of the cave. As this para- 
graph is not only erroneous in regard to the per- 
svn of the adventure, but also states that “ the pro- 
fessor, on gaining the mouth of the cave, fainted 
away,” the author deems it proper to amend this 
report, and to exonerate Professor Hitchcock both 
from the folly of going into a cave with only a bit 
of candle, and from the weakness of fainting when 
he got happily out of it. For my own part, I am 





sure J did not do the latter. 


Dorchay mourned his deserted work, and 
his dinner laid for him smoking in vain. He 
had no apprehension, I am sure, of long de- 
tention there, and I indeed had little, except 
that I worried myself with the thought that 
possibly we had reached this cave by an un- 
usual way—that of the well—and that the 
ordinary passage into it might be disused— 
blocked, perhaps ; and, if so, even Odinbright 
might fail at first, if not altogether, to seek 
us there. I knew this was weak logic, but I 
was in the mood for loose arguments, and 
could not help them. 

Late in the afternoon, while we were try- 
ing to while away the tedious time with new 
speculations, there fell across our eyes a wel- 
come gleam, and our eager shout of relief was 
instantly answered by the merry laugh of 
Odinbright, who appeared with his candle at 
the farther end of a long chamber, and just 
abreast of the stalagmite pillar. 

We were soon out of the gloomy depths, 
almost disdainfully slighting the guide’s in- 
quiries if we had seen this or that, or if we 
had gone up this passage or up that. We 
wanted to see the sun again before he should 
bid the world good-night, and I must confess 
I did not laugh heartily until we had looked 
into his ruddy October face; no, not even 
when Dorchay was obliged to confess that we 
had reached the very mouth of the sink, and, 
had we climbed it, might have flung our inch 
of still-burning candle into the very eyes of 


| the king of day as a tribute to his blessed 


beams. 

L—— was at the mouth of the cave, 
laughing merrily beneath his robes of mud, 
which needed explanation. He had returned 
about ten o’clock, and immediately followed 
us into the first cave. There he made his way 
into all possible and some impossible pas- 
sages, and, at a certain point, heard our 
voices—our songs, and shouts, and ional 
laughter. These he answered, and at such 
times we were not many feet asunder, but in 
different caves. He did not know of the ex- 
istence of the cave we were in, and hence his 
perplexity. At length he found Odinbright, 
happily home early from his journey, and the 
sequel is known. We were set free from the 
damps and darkness and doubts of the Salis- 
bury Cave; and, against the record of my 
little adventure in my diary, there stands this 
memorandum, which I suppose Bernand would 
call a “happy thought,” notwithstanding it 
was only an after-thought : 

“When you go into a cave, be sure and 
carry plenty of candles!” 





W. C. Ricuarps. 





THE BUSH AND THE ROSE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY JOEL BENTON. 


“ HY return you so soon 
To a life full of woes, 
Poor flower of one noon?” 
Said the Bush to the Rose. 


“T come not without good,” 
Said the Rose, dewy wet; 
** A sweet odor I leave, 
And I take no regret.” 


| A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 


A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID 


CHAPTER X. 


“ The weakest woman is pitiless to weakness in 
& man, and the gentlest of a gentle sex has no miti- 
gation of scorn for the man that has betrayed the 
gentlest quality of her nature—implicit trust. 

“There is no pardon for desecrated ideals.” 


Tue soft summer twilight was exquisitely 
mingled with the faint lustre of a new moon 
—a pretty, baby crescent hanging in the still, 
tinted sky—when Norah strolled across the 
lawn toward the rose-hedge, where the mock- 
ing-bird had piped so sweet a lay the evening 
before. But mocking-birds can be fickle as 
well as men. From the leafy depths came no 
delicious trill or full-throated note to-night. 
Save for a few irrepressible katydids, all was 
stillness and silence in this part of the 
grounds. The fresh fragrance of grass and 
flowers, the great oaks, with their brown 
trunks and mighty depths of shade, the state- 
ly magnolias, and tropical shrubs, all seemed 
full of that supreme magic of repose which 
dwells in midsummer gloaming. Athwart the 
grass, and against the hedges, fire-flies were 
beginning to gleam in their fitful way; but 
other sign of life there was none. Perhaps 
the dewy freshness, the perfect quiet, the 
shadowy loveliness of the scene, served Miss 
Desmond’s purpose as well as the mocking- 
bird could have done. At all events, she did 
not retrace her steps toward the house; but, 
finding a convenient garden-chair, she sat 
down, looking like a fair dream-lady, outlined 
by the dark shrubbery behind. 

In this place and attitude Max Tyndale 
found her when he crossed the lawn and en- 
tered the shrubbery ten minutes later, having 
been sent by Miss Grahame in search of the 
wanderer, somewhat to his own discomfiture, 
and greatly to Carl’s disgust. “How well 
she has arranged herself for effect!” was his 
first thought. ‘ What an actress she is!” 
Then, pausing, he lifted his hat. 

“T have the honor to obey your summons, 
Miss Desmond,” he said, coldly. 

“You are very kind,” answered Miss Des- 
mond, more coldly still. She did not rise, 
but only looked at him, with a certain proud 
steadfastness, as he stood before her, erect 
and tall, in the soft dusk. “You are very 
kind,” she repeated, after a second’s pause; 
“but Iam sure you are aware that I should 
not have troubled you with any ‘summons’ 
if I had not desired to learn what end your 
cousin or yourself hope to serve by the ac- 
quaintance which you did me the honor to 
claim at dinner?” 

The challenge came more quickly and 
more peremptorily than he had expected. 
Despite his large fund of imperturbable cool- 
ness, Max felt the blood rushing warmly to 
his face. After all, it was an awkward posi- 
tion; and, Bohemian though she might be, 
the girl looked just then like an archduchess. 





* Exrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by 
D. Arrterox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, st 
Washington. 
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Somewhat to his own surprise, he found him- 
self a little confused in his reply. 

“Tf you will allow me to explain,” he said, 
“JT do not think that you will find that Ar— 
that any one beside myself is accountable for 
the act of presumption of which I acknowl- 
edge that I was guilty at dinner.” 

“T bave found that men are rarely guilty, 
even of an act of presumption, without some 
motive for it,” said she, haughtily. “ Yours 
is not difficult to find. Your cousin was in an 
awkward position, and you were kind enough 
tc rescue him at the slight expense of truth. 
Iam not so dull but that I can read clearly 
enough that far. What puzzles me is to im- 
agine what good end he proposes to serve by 
such a stratagem. Does he think that, if I 
choose to open my lips, he will be likely to 
gain any thing.by the desperate policy of de- 
nying that he ever knew me? If so, he must 
be prepared to deny also the evidence of his 
own letters. Or perhaps you, sir, will affirm 
that you were also the Tyndale who wrote 
those?” 

“T shall certainly not affirm any thing 
which is untrue, mademoiselle,” answered 
Max. ‘“ And you must pardon me if I repeat 
that you are entirely wrong ifi supposing that 


I claimed your a¢quaintanee falsely, in order. 


to serve any interest that my ‘cousin - may 
have.” 

“ With or without an interest, the fact re- 
mains that you spoke falsely {” said she, im- 
periously, “ You cannot.deny it.” ‘4 


“Pardon me again; but I must, have ex-; 


| 


pressed myself very badly, -or‘you‘must have \ 


understood me very ill, if ‘you\Biave Bot yet 
comprehended that I do deny if‘modt emphat- 
ically.” 

“You deny it—to me/” Great as was 
her natural fluency and command of language, 
her power of expression d fora t 
to go no further than that. “ You are play- 
ing a bolder game than I thonght, monsieur,” 
she said, then, contemptuously. “You will 
tell me, next, that we are indeed old acquaint- 
ances — that I have danced with you at 
Baden, and flirted at Homburg. Grdce a 
Dieu! 1 should have remembered that de- 
nial is, after all, only a matter of words; and 
how little words count with any of your sex, 
I learned long ago.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Max, who began to 
feel as if it were within the tange of possible 
events that he might lose his temper, “I re- 
peat, again, that you are charging me with 
falsehood in the most causeless and unpro- 
voked manner. I have no connection what- 
ever with my cousin’s affairs; and, in saying 
at dinner that I had seen you abroad, I said 
nothing more than was strictly true.” 

“In that case,” said she, throwing back 
her head with an air of defiance, “you can 
certainly tell when and where you met me, 
and how it is that such a fact should have es- 
caped my memory altogether.” 

“Tt is not remarkable that your memory 
should not bear testimony to a fact which 
never had a place in it,” he said, coolly. “If 
you will do me the justice to remember, I did 
not venture to say at dinner that I had known 
you abroad, but simply that I had seen you. 
This was perfectly true. I saw you, two years 
ago, at the opera, in Paris.” 








Even through the twilight — momently 
growing deeper—he caught the scornful and 
incredulous curl of her lip. 

“T congratulate you on your inventive 
powers, monsieur,” she said. “Such a very 
definite place and date certainly put your as- 
sertion beyond all dispute.” 

“You may believe me or not, as you 
choose,” answered he, beginning to grow a 
little haughty in turn; “but I speak on my 
honor as a gentleman when I say that I re- 
membered your face the moment I saw it in 
the drawing-room before dinner. Up to that 
time, I had not entertained the faintest idea 
that I had ever seen you; but the instant the 
sun sank—you r ber how it dazzled our 
eyes ?—I said to myself: ‘Here is the face I 
saw at the opera, in Paris, two years ago!’” 

“ What lucky coincidences there are in 
this world!” said she, dryly. ‘“‘ How fortu- 
nate that you should have made this diseov- 
ery just when it would benefit your cousin so 
much !” 

“T see that you doubt me still,” he said, 
“As far as I am concerned, that is not a 
mutter of any importance; but, for Arthur’s 
sake, I should Jike you to believe that I am 
speaking thétruth,.. It is not likely that you 
temember one special night in June two 
years ago; but I do—partly because of other 





events, partly because one does not often.gee .) 


such a face as yours. I remember the,peo- 

ple who were with you, and, if necessary, I 
could tell orm the color of the - you. 

wore.” 

She looked at him quickly and ‘tenis 
baffled, however, by the growing obscurity 
which veiled his)face-as it veiled the trees 
and shrubs‘and distant uplands. « (ys 

“If this is true;” she said, at last, “I beg, 
your pardon. Instead of accusing you of 
falsehood, it seems that I should only have 
accused you of equivocation; whieh is as 
bad!” 

“To that charge I must plead guilty,” 
answered he. ‘ But two things tempted me: 
one was to assist Arthur; the other (if you 
will pardon me), to mystify you.” 

“ Mystify me, you did not,” said she, cold- 
ly. “You only made me believe that you 
were assisting your cousin at the expense of 
your own honor—if, indeed, a man ever counts 
his honor forfeited by a lie.” 

“T am afraid your experience among men 
has been very unfortunate.” 

“Tt has been very extensive, at least.” 

“There are many classes of men, how- 
ever.” 

“T have known many of all classes—your 
cousin among the rest.” 

“ Will you give me leave to inquire,” said 
he, abruptly, “ how it is that you take it so 
entirely for granted that I am aware of Ar- 
thur’s connection with yourself?” 

She laughed slightly—the faint cadence, 
though with little of mirth in it, ringing out 
sweetly enough on the still, evening air. 

“T learned to read faces early,” she an- 
swered. “It cost me no effort to read in 
your face, the moment your eyes fell on me: 
‘So this is the Bohemian girl over whom Ar- 
thur once made a fool of himself!’ ” 

“T must endeavor to keep my face in bet- 


contempt in her voice, ,, 





ter order,” said he, smiling a little. “ You 


are right, however. I have heard Arthur’s 
story, and, without seeking to excuse his 
fault, I should like to ask whether the wom- 
an whom he once loved can find no leniency 
for him in her heart ?” 

“Has he requested you to ask such @ 
question ?” demanded she, “If so, you may 
tell him that, in a woman’s eyes—I speak of 
women who are not spaniels—nothing can ex- 
cuse falsity and cowardice.” 

“You speak strongly, mademoiselle.”’ 

“TI might speak more strongly if I added 
slander to falsity and cowardice.” 

“Tn doing so I am sure that you would 
wrong him deeply.” 

“Are you? Be good enough to tell me, 
then, in what manner and what character he 
has spoken of me to you.” 

“ As a woman to whom he was once deep- 
ly attached,” answered Max, thankful for this 
loop-hole of evasion, and full of devout hope 
that she might not press her awkward ques- 
tion any further. But, in indulging such a 
hope, he certainly did not know any thing of 
Norah Desmond. 

“ You spoke a moment ago of your honor 
as a gentleman,” said she. “If you really 
possess any. thing so foreign to my experi- 
ence of the Tyndale name, I beg that you will 
tell,me whether or not your cousin has spoken 
of. meiasia woman,worthy of faith and re- 
spect, or,as-a fast flirt, with whom men only 
amuse themselves?” . 

“ Migs Degmond, is it fair—” 

“  Zoymakeyou, testify against the man 
you eall. your friend 2”), interrupted she. “ Per- 
haps not, I will spare.yqu,an answer, there- 
fore, especially since ,your hesitation suffi- 
ciently. answers me. And yet,.you wonder 
that. I,,bave no inckination ta,spare such a 
man!” she added, with a ring of vibrating 
“ You wonder that I 
—the woman he, once profegsed to love, the 
woman to whom he was solemnly engaged, 
the,woman whom he not only deserted and 
betrayed,, but whom he has slandered and 
defamed—should think him a coward and a 
dastard !” 

Still, if you could appreciate his anxiety 
—if you could know how much he desires 
some assurance of what you mean to do—” 

“ That assurance he will not obtain, either 
in his own person or through his agents,” 
said. she, decidedly. “Let him understand 
this once for all.” 

“He has empowered me to say for him 
that he is willing to make any concession, 
any arrangement—” 

“ Spare your diplomacy, Captain Tyndale,” 
she interrupted, more coldly and haughtily 
than ever. “ What possible concession does 
Arthur Tyndale imagine that I require at his 
hands? In my own time, I will name my 
own terms, and, whatever they are, you may 
be sure that he will accede to them.” 

The tone of confident power which filled 
the last words, and the glance which accom- 
panied them, told Max, more plainly than 
many assurances could have done, the hope- 
] of his i 

“T see, indeed, that I waste time and ef- 
fort,” said he. “ But I had hoped that, for 
your sister’s sake, at least—” 

“For my sister’s sake I should certainly 
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be inclined to sacrifice a great deal,” said 


she, quietly, as he paused. “ We have known © 


each other so long and so well, have been 
so closely associated together and grown 
in sisterly affection as we grew in years, 
that you are right to calculate upon such a 
bond. Your cousin, too, may safely shelter 
himself behind it.” 

Now, it must not be supposed that there 
was any vulgar banter in this speech. Save 
for the faintest possible accent of mockery— 
an accent so natural to her that her voice 
was scarcely ever free from it—Max might 
have supposed that she was speaking in per- 
fect seriousness and good faith. As it was, 





\» 


> 








black art, answered these thoughts as if he | 
had spoken them aloud. 

“You feel more inclined to pity than to 
blame your cousin just now, do you not?” 
she said. ‘“‘ You think that such a woman as 
I am is hardly worth keeping faith with, after 
all.” 

“Have I hinted such a thing for a mo- 
ment, Miss Desmond ?”’ asked he, quite indig- 
nantly. 

“You have not hinted it, but you have 
thought it.” 

“Pardon me, I have done nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, I think there is no 
justification whatever for Arthur’s conduct. 


nothing to lese by him,” she repeated, after 
aminute. ‘‘ Therefore he—who professes tc 
know the world so well—can judge whether 
or not he is wise in appealing to me.” 

“ But it is impossible that you can refuse 
absolutely to give him a clew to your inten. 
tions in a matter that concerns him so vital. 
ly! said Max, beginning to perceive that this 
woman was indeed a very cool and subtle 
adversary. 

“T refuse absolutely,” she answered. 
“Tt seems that I must repeat this very often. 
Are you so accustomed to finding women like 
wax in your hands, that you cannot under- 


” | standa woman’sresolution when you meetit ?” 




















“*t am an old acquaintance of Miss Desmond's, and you are not.'""—Page 692. 


he felt a little puzzled how to answer her, 
and his thoughts left Arthur and Leslie for a 
moment to consider how thoroughly disa- 
greeable this woman was. He madea men- 
tal comparison of her changing moods, her 
passion, her mockery, her cynicism, with 
Miss Grahame’s graceful and gracious sweet- 
ness. 

*“ Good Heavens, to think that such wom- 
en should be even half-sisters!” he thought. 
Just then he felt more inclined to excuse 
Arthur than he had ever felt before. 

Miss Desmond, with a quickness of per- 
ception which often startled people into a 


belief that she had some dealing with the | 





| him,” 





“And yet you make yourself his agent 
and advocate!” 

“ Not exactly the first, nor at all the last,” 
answered he. “It is simply as his friend 
that I have endeavored — though very un- 
availingly—to serve his cause.” 

“Tt is a poor cause, and scarcely worth 
being served,” said she. “As for your fail- 
ure, it would be strange if you had not failed. 
Your cousin has every thing to fear from me, 
while I have absolutely nothing to fear from 





“TI begin to appreciate that,” said Max, 
a little grimly. 
“T have nothing to gain from him, and 





“T beg your pardon,” replied he, hastily. 
“T should not have forced you to repeat what 
you have already said.” 

“ And now I believe that we have finished 
all that we have to say,”’ she went on, rising 
and gathering up her light dress from the 
dewy grass. “In going back to the drawing- 
room, you must not forget that you have the 
part of an ‘old acquaintance’ to play. It is 
one of the disadvantages of equivocation that 
it generally places you in a false position even 
when you have adhered to the rigid letter of 
the truth.” 

But they found, when they emerged from 
the shrubbery, that it was not necessary to 
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return to the drawing-room. Even across | 
the lawn, it was evident that the rest of 
the party were assembled on the veranda, 
whence their light tones and laughter floated | 
out on the still night-air. As the two ab- | 
sentees approached, they heard Carl hum- 
ming one of Miss Desmond’s songs, from 
which he managed to extract all the melody, 
while Leslie’s voice said : 

“Norah and Captain Tyndale must have 
discovered that they possess a great many 
reminiscences in $ommon to tempt them to 
extend their walk so far and their talk so 
long. I am selfish enough to wish they 
would come back; I want Arthur to hear No- 
rah sing.” 

“Here I am, Leslie!” said Norah, ad- 
vancing out of the shadowy darkness, “ but 
Iam afraid you must excuse me from singing 
to-night. I am like our friend the mocking- 
bird—out of sorts and out of voice, though not, 
like him, absent in body as well as in mind.” 

“Was he absent? Did you not find him, 
after all? I am sorry.” 

“So was I—really disgusted! But, like 
most great singers, he is capricious, and Mr. 
Middleton offended him by talking, all through 
his most beautiful song last night.” 

“T object to being held accountable for 
the caprices of the mocking-bird,” said Carl’s 
voice from out the demi-obscure in which it 
was scarcely possible to tell who was who. 
“But there are half a hundred singing in the 
copse at the back of the house, Miss Des- 
mond, if you care to hear them.” 

“One in the rose-hedge would have been 
better,” said Norah, “It is a very disagree- 
able trait in human nature that we do not 
care for any thing which we can have in 
abundance and with little trouble.” 

“T never knew a woman who contradicted 
herself as often as you do,” said Carl. “‘ Be- 
fore dinner you told me you cared for noth- 
ing which cost trouble!” 

“Ah, but that was my trouble!” said 
she, laughing. 

“ And the trouble which is necessary as a 
zest is somebody else’s, I suppose ?” 

“He that runs might read that much, I 
should think,” said his uncle. “ Miss Des- 
mond’s taste is like that of the rest of her 
sex, but her frankness is her own.” 

“You are quite right, sir, my frankness 
ts my own,” said she. “It is one thing to 
which I can lay fair claim.” 

“You must allow the rest of us to think 
that there are other things to which you can 
lay quite as fair claim,” said Mr. Middleton, 
who occasionally made puns of such a brill- 
iant nature that nobody but himself was 
aware of them until they were elaborately ex- 
plained. 

“If you really want to flatter me,” said 
she, “ say that there is something Irish in my 
tongue. There is nothing of which I am half 
so proud of as belonging to the most ready- 
witted people on the face of the earth.” 

“ We'll say any thing you please, if you'll 
only go and sing for us,” said Leslie. 

“T suppose I must be more obliging than 
the mocking - bird,” said she, with a sigh. 
“But I shall sing execrably, I give you warn- 
ing of that. I always do, when I don’t feel 
like it.” 





“Your worst must be better than many 
other people’s best, I am sure.” 

“ After such flattery as that, how can I 
refuse?” said she, turning to Max. “ Stay 
where you all are, then, and I will go and 
sing for you.” 

She moved across the veranda as she 
spoke, and entered the drawing-room ; but 
one member of the group did not obey her 
last injunction. When she reached the piano, 
she found Carl Middleton at ber side. 

“Did you not hear me tell you to stay 
outside ?” she asked, impatiently. ‘“ What 
do you mean by following me like this ? Don’t 
you know that it is the thing of all others 
which I most detest ?” 

“T can never enjoy music unless I see the 
singer,” said he, coolly. “ Besides, can’t you 
give me credit for a little curiosity? I am 
anxious to hear how that fellow out yonder 
managed to defend his audacious assertion at 
dinner.” 

“Ts it so incredible that a man who has 
lived in France all his life should have seen 
me, who have lived there the greater part of 
mine ?” she asked, indifferently. 

“ Not incredible, nor even remarkable as 
an abstract fact. Asa particular fact, how- 
ever, I would be willing to wager my next 
good horse that it is a pure invention of his 
own impudence and his cousin’s necessity.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said she, lightly running 
her hand over the keys, “ but there are some 
things which it is less trouble and better pol- 
icy to believe than to disbelieve. This is one 


of them.” 
‘cinta 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s are.” 


Amone all the pleasant rooms at Rosland, 
the dining-room in the morning was perhaps 
the pleasantest. On one side the windows 
opened down to the green turf, on the other 
upon a vine-latticed aleove—half piazza, half 
room — which, being delightfully cool, served 
as an after-dinner smoking-room to Mr. Mid- 
dleton and his masculine guests. 

“What a pleasant place!” Norah said, 
strolling into it on the morning after the Tyn- 
dales had dined at Rosland. She had come 
down rather early, and, entering the break- 
fast - room, found only Carl in occupation. 
“ How charmingly airy, and what a fragrant 
odor of good tobacco seems to pervade every 
thing! Do you know,” she added, laughing, 
that, although I would not for any considera- 
tion betray the fact to our friends here, I am 
very fond of a cigarette, and I should like 
nothing better than to take one after dinner 
in this pretty nook.” 

“ Why not do it, then ?” asked he. “ You 
cannot really think that my aunt or Leslie 
would be so narrow-minded or so ill-bred as 
to object?” 

“Object! Oh no, they would not dream 
of doing that; but they would give me over 
to utter reprobation as fast, as Bohemian, 
and every thing else that good society con- 
demns. Now, you may not think so, perhaps, 
but I am on my best behavior at present, and 








I don’t want to shock them more than I can 
help. This is my first introduction into re- 
spectable life, and I must try and learn to be 
as much like respectable people as I can.” 

“You'll never succeed. There’s the stamp 
of another life and another rearing on you.” 

“That is encouraging, at any rate. But 
you have yet to learn that I generally succeed 
in whatever I undertake.” 

“T wish you would undertake to like me, 
then,” said he, with a tone of only half jest 
in his voice. 

“That would be quite unnecessary, since I 
like you already,” answered she. “I informed 
you of that fact yesterday, and you may be 
sure that I should not have done so if it had 
not been true. Polite fiction is a branch of 
social accomplishment which I have never 
cultivated. Have you looked at the morning 
papers. What is the news from France ?” 

She turned carelessly back into the break- 
fast-room as she spoke, and, walking to a 
side-table, began turning over the mail that 
lay there. Provoked by her nonchalance, 
Carl remained where he was, and in this so- 
ciable attitude Leslie found them when she 
entered a few minutes later. It was one of 
the little things which sometimes occur, as if 
with strange perversity, to justify an erro- 
neous opinion. “I think you are wrong about 
Carl,” Miss Grahame had said the evening 
before to her aunt. “Ido not believe he is 
in love with Norah. He admires her, of 
course ; but I am sure he has not an idea of 
any thing more.” It must be said that con- 
science pricked Leslie a little as she made 
these comforting remarks; but, as she came 
in now, she thought how right she had been. 
No man in love could have resisted- such an 
opportunity for a téte-d-téte, she felt sure ; 
therefore it followed, with a logic irresistible 
to the feminine mind, that Carl was not in 
love. 

“ How early you are!” she said to Norah. 
“ Are you looking to see if you have any let- 
ters? It is too soon yet, is it not?” 

“To hear from Kate, do you mean? Yes; 
she would scarcely have written immediately 
after I left, especially since she started at the 
same time for Ireland with papa. But there 
is an attraction in turning over letters, even 
when they are not for ourselves; and here 
are a great many.” 

“ Let us see whom they are for,” said Les- 
lie. She took and began sorting them. “ Half 
a dozen for uncle, three for Aunt Mildred, and 
more than it will be pleasant to answer for 
myself.—Carl, there are none for you.” 

“T have mine already — thanks,” said 
Carl, emerging from the alcove. 

“ But here is one which may interest you. 
It is from Mrs. Sandford, I think.” 

She opened a pale-gray envelope, stamped 
with monogram and crest, and inclosing a 
sheet of paper filled with writing— 


“.. . a8 when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring east "— 


as fashionable, illegible, and full of long tails, 
as such caligraphy usually is. 

“ Yes, it is from Mrs. Sandford,” she add- 
ed, after a minute. “She says she will be 
here to-day. Think of that, Carl!” 

“T am thinking of it as hard as possible,” 
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said he; “but I don’t know whether I am 
expected to be overpowered with ecstasy or 
with disgust.” 

“You will not ask when you are in full 
tide of flirtation to-morrow.” 

“ T have sworn off from flirtation,” he an- 
swered, walking tothe window. ‘“ Champagne 
is a very good thing for holidays, but it is not 
wholesome when taken as the staple of a 
man’s life,” 

“ What is not wholesome when taken as 
the staple of a man’s life?” asked Mr. Mid- 
dleton, coming in just then, with his feet ar- 
rayed in the gorgeously-worked slippers which 
were always such a conspicuous feature of 
his morning toilet. 

“ Champagne,” answered Leslie. “ Did 
you know that it was not good when taken 
in any way? But Carl, having become philo- 
sophical, has begun to talk in metaphors an 
illustrations, like a sage.” : 

“T am afraid you are cultivating satire, 
Leslie,” said Carl, strolling back to the table. 
“Take my advice, and don’t—even in its 
mildest form it makes a woman so exceeding- 
ly disagreeable ! "’ 

“ And how does it make a man?” 

“ Tt is not pleasant in any case, but pleas- 
ant things, as a rule, are not expected from a 
man,” 

“Are they not? This is the first time I 
ever heard that freedom to be unpleasant is 
one of the many monopolies which your sex 
are kind enough to claim.” 

“There’s nothing like living and learn- 
ing,” said he, sitting down. “ Now, pray, 
leave your correspondence for the present, 
and give me a cup of coffee, like a good girl. 
I have eaten a dozen apricots and three pears 
already; but one needs something a little 
more substantial, even in July.” 

Since Mrs. Middleton seldom appeared at 
breakfast, Leslie took the seat of honor (and 
trouble) at the head of the table; and her 
pretty, deft hands were soon busy among the 
cups and saucers. It was an anomalous but 
attractive-looking breakfast over which she 
presided. Besides the standard dishes—the 
crisply-broiled “ spring-chickens,” the flaky 
rolls and waffles which are the pride of every 
Southern cook—there were fruit-stands heaped 
with peaches, apricots, pears, and plums, beau- 
tiful enough in color and variety to have 
tempted any artist alive to make a study of 
them. 

“T am not sure that in midsummer one 
needs any thing more substantial than this,” 
said Norah, holding up a peach with cheeks 
as glowing as her own. “ You remember the 
old proverb which says that ‘fruit is golden 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at 
night ?’” 

“ Whatever it may be,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, “I cannot say that I like it at breakfast. 
Of course, there is no accounting for particu- 
lar tastes ; but give me a beefsteak and a cup 
of coffee, all the year round.” 

“Give it to me also, if a positive choice 
must be made,” said Norah. “I have nothing 
whatever ethereal about me—appetite least 
of all.” 

Tn this way they were taking their break- 
fast leisurely, and talking lightly, as people 
do who have nothing in particular before 





them all day, when a man’s figure suddenly 
appeared on the turf outside the window, and 
a familiar voice said: 

“ May I come in?” 

It was Arthur Tyndale, who, being bidden 
cordially to enter, came in and took the empty 
seat by Leslie’s tray. 

“T thought I would walk over before it 
became so very warm,” he said, by way of 
explanation. “Will you take me on your 
hands for the day? It is really insufferably 
dull over there at Strafford. I thought yes- 
terday that I would not attempt to pull 
through another long warm day with no bet- 





ter amusement than a novel and Max.” 

“T was under the impression that men 
were never bored by each other’s society,” 
said Leslie, with that light, rippling laugh 
which is so significant of happiness on a 
woman’s lips. ‘“ Norah and I, now, might be 
supposed to find each other dull; but Captain 
Tyndale and yourself—the idea never occurred 
to me for a moment!” 

“It occurred to us, however, very strong- 
ly—at least, it occurred to me.” 

“Why did you not bring Captain Tyndale 
over with you?” asked Mr. Middleton, hos- 
pitably. 

“Simply because the unsociable rascal 
would not come. He intends to spend the 
day lying im the shade on the verge of the 
lake, and fancying that he is fishing.” 

“ There are worse occupations for such a 
day as this,” said Carl—“ that is, unless the 
fish are too much demoralized by the heat to 
bite. I have half a mind to go out for the 
same amusement myself.—What.do you say, 
Miss Desmond” (turning quickly), “will you 
come, also?” 

“If you will guarantee that it shall be 
cool and pleasant all the time, that we shall 
catch as many fish as we desire, and that I 
shall be neither sunburnt nor freckled.” 

“Let us all go!” said Tyndale, eagerly. 
“If we drive over to the lake, where Max is, 
we shall find it very cool and pleasant ; Straf- 
ford is near at hand for luncheon, and we can 
come back inthe cool of the evgning to din- 
ner.” 

“There is only one objection,” said Les- 
lie. “Mrs, Sandford is coming to-day.” 

“Mrs, Sandford! Is she coming to-day ?” 
said Tyndale. An expression of deep disgust 
fell over his face. It was evident at a glance 
that this was any thing but a pleasant item 
of news to him. 

“Mr. Tyndale seems inclined to furnish 
you with the ecstasies which I was unable to 
afford, Leslie,” said Carl. 

“Mrs. Sandford is no favorite of mine,” 
answered Tyndale; “I confess I am not glad 
to hear that she is coming.” 

“Tt cannot be helped now, however,” said 
Leslie, “and so—don’t you think the fishing 
might be a good plan for to-morrow? I 
should like Norah to see Strafford and its 
grounds.” 

“ Yes, let us go to-morrow, by all means,” 
said Carl. 

And, since Norah did not say any thing, 
the matter seemed to be settled that they 
were to go. 

After breakfast that general aimlessness 





and want of purpose which always charac- 





terize a set of idle people in the country, 
took full possession of this group. Somebody 
threw out a suggestion about walking, which 
somebody else negatived by saying it was too 
warm ; Leslie talked of ordering the carriage 


| to pay a visit in the neighborhood, but was 


readily dissuaded on the score of dust; Carl, 
being questioned as to why he did not carry 
out his intention of going fishing, replied that 
the house could not furnish any good tackle 
—and so they all sat on the lawn, under a 
large tulip-tree, and did nothing, until the 
sun invaded their retreat, and, Mr. Middle. 
ton coming up just then, carried the two 
young men off to the stable to look at a horse 
he had bought, or was thinking of buying— 
nobody besides himself understood very clearly 
which. 

Then, as the two girls returned to the 
house, Norah said : 

“You must excuse me, dear, if I leave you 
for the rest of the morning. I have all my 
letters yet to write, and you know that epis- 
tolary effort is not the easiest thing in the 
world such weather as this,” 

“T am very sorry that you have to go,” 
said Leslie, in her cordial, sincere voice; 
“but, of course, letters cannot be put off, and 
I hope you feel that you are at home—that 
you can do exactly as you please. Give my 
dearest love to Kate, and tell her that if she 
were here it would be the only thing which 
could add to my happiness just now.” 

“ You are certainly very kind!” said No- 
rah, with a quick thril] in her voice. “I'll 
tell Kate with pleasure; and I'll tell her, 
also, that you deserve all, and more than al! 
of the happiness of which you speak.” 

So it came to pass that when the two gen- 
tlemen returned from inspecting Mr. Middle- 
ton’s equine purchase, they found Leslie alone 
in the hall. “Norah has gone to write let- 
ters,” she said; and Carl felt immediately 
that human endurance of heat, ennui, and 
gossip, had reached its utmost limit. The 
withdrawal of the sun behind a cloud typifies 
but poorly the blank cheerlessness which No- 
rah’s withdrawal brought over his world. 
“Tve got a letter or two to write myself,” 
he said, and so went off—not to the library, 
or to his own chamber, but to the little 
smoking-den by the dining-room, where his 
letter-writing consisted in lying on a lounge 
and consuming many more cigars than were 
good for him. He entertained no doubt, how- 
ever, but that his epistolary labors were quite 
as genuine as Miss Desmond’s. The idea that 
she had really gone to her room to write let- 
ters never for a moment occurred to him. 
She had gone to avoid Tyndale, he felt sure— 
so sure that if, indeed, “curses, like young 
chickens, always come home to roost,” Carl 
certainly provided himself with a liberal brood 
that morning. ‘“D—n the fellow!” he found 
himself saying again and again, even while 
trying to read two or three alternate newspa- 
pers and a magazine. “ How does he dare to 
thrust himself into her presence like this? I 
wish to Heaven she would let me teach him 
better?” That Mr. Tyndale had a right to 
be at Rosland irrespective of Norah’s pres- 
ence there, or that Leslie might possess some 
slight claim upon his consideration, never for 
an instant occurred to this zealous champion. 
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Neither did it occur to him that he knew ex- 
ceedingly little of Miss Desmond’s “ cause,” 
and that little only by inference. With re- 
gard to this cause, there was justification 
enough for all possible ardor in the one 
grand, simple, and wholly satisfactory reason 
that it was her own. 

Meanwhile Arthur Tyndale began to dis- 
cover that time might hang heavily at Ros- 
land as well as at Strafford. Fond as he was 
of Leslie, and charming and bright as she al- 
ways made herself to him, he felt this morn- 
ing a certain lack of zest in her society, a 
certain vague want of the pungent flavor of 
an excitement which he had specially come to 
seek. It was'so vague—this sense of flatness 
and tameness—that he was scarcely more 
than conscious of it, and yet he could not 
banish it. “I believe you are bored, after 
all,” Leslie said to him, smiling, and, although 
he quickly denied the assertion, he could not 
so readily shake off the fact. Yet, in truth, 
he was something more than merely “ bored” 
—which is a passive state of suffering at least. 
He was actively conscious of a subtile excite- 
ment which made the shaded room, with its 
perfect quiet and whiff of roses on the air, al- 
most intolerable to him. Leslie herself, for 
the first time in her life, jarred on his mood 
through her very unconsciousness of it, 
through her utter ignorance of the restless 
craving which possessed him, and to which 
he would have found it difficult to give a 
name, being a man little addicted to self- 
analysis. In fact, he was not a man who 
ever troubled himself very much about his 
motives, or who could have been said to own 
a particularly high standard for any thing, 
though it can fairly be added for him that he 
was not in any sense a bad man. He was 
only one of a large class whose impulses are 
stronger than their principles, whose courage 
is not great in the moral order, and who are 


in all respects born epicureans and seekers of | 


pleasure. Just now he was in a state of 
transition, which puzzled and annoyed him 
not a little. He felt that he was outraged— 
that he had good cause for being outraged 
—with Norah Desmond: she had defied, in- 
sulted, scorned, and mocked him, until he 
could almost bave lifted his hand and struck 
her down in the proud insolence of her beauty 
—yet she had so stung and roused him, that 
he could not banish her from his thoughts 
let him do what he would. All other things 
seemed tame after the supreme excitement 
of her presence, the varying spell of her face, 
the haunting music of her voice. Leslie, sit- 
ting in the green shade of the Venetian blinds, 
with the dainty needle-work of which she was 
fond in her slender white hands, had little 
idea of the feverish restlessness which filled 
her companion. Yet, even to Leslie, it was 
a relief when their ée-d-éte was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. Middleton with a ba- 
rometer in his hand. 

“ Just as I thought!” he said, with an air 
of gratification. “ We are going to have a 
storm at last. I was sure this sultry heat 
meant something of the kind.” 

“ Are we going to have a storm?” asked 
Leslie. “ If so, I hope it will clear both the 
physical and moral atmosphere. Somehow I 
think we are all more or less affected by the 








weather this morning—at least, I know we 
are all more or less out of sorts.” 

“That might be caused by something be- 
sides the weather,” said her uncle; “ but I 
am pretty sure we shal] have a storm, and 
the usual result of a storm is to clear the 
physical atmosphere, at least.” 

“T think the day is growing more sul- 
try,” she went on, after a minute, letting her 
work drop and beginning to apply her fan. 
—‘ Arthur, will you open the blinds? After 
all, one must have air, even if one is obliged to 
take heat with it.” 

The blinds being opened, it was found 
that the vertical heat was untempered even 
by the faintest breeze. The blazing noon 
seemed beating with fierce power upon the 
parched earth which lay helpless under its 
scorching glare. Sound there was none. 
Through all the wide domain of Nature a 
stillness reigned, compared to which mid- 
night is vocal with noise. Not a leaf rustled, 
not a single bird found courage to chirp ; only 
a locust now and then lifted up its solitary 
voice in the burning land. The sky above 
was cloudless and intensely blue; but along 
the verge of the horizon, especially in the 
southwest, white, fleecy clouds were lying 
piled in great masses, which dazzled the eye 
as it fell on them. 

“Tf the rain is coming at all, the sooner 
it comes the better,” said Mr. Middleton, 
walking to and fro, with the barometer in 
one hand and a palm-leaf fan in the other. 
“This is unendurable—or would be unendur- 
able if there was any way to remedy it!” 

Way there was none, however, save to 
wait for the storm, which really seemed at 


_ last as if it meant to come; for, while they 


panted and gasped for air in the stillness of 
the burning noon, the first distant rumble of 
thunder smote suddenly like welcome music 
on their ears. Then, by slow degrees, the 
dazzling white cloud moved higher up the 
sky, the rolling sounds grew more frequent, 
though still very distant; the leaves began 
to rustle a little, as if in thirsty expectation, 
though the sun still shone with the same 
pitiless glare on the dusty ground and dried- 
up herbage. “ It really seems impossible that 
we shall have any*’rain!” said Leslie, skepti- 
cally ; and, considering how long it had been 
since they had last seen a cloud, her skepti- 
cism was excusable. This cloud, however, 
plainly meant business. It gradually changed 
from fleecy whiteness to a dark, blue-gray, 
lurid mass, in the depths of which vivid 
flashes of lightning leaped and played among 
Alpine peaks and crags. As it marched 
steadily up the sky, overspreading and taking 
possession of the whole heavens, like an army 
with banners, it was a sight well worth wit- 
nessing. When it finally reached and en- 
shrouded the sun, the darkness which fell 
over the land was like an eclipse. In the 
house it was scarcely possible to see any 
thing. The party, who were just then sitting 
down to luncheon, looked at each other in 
dismay. It is too much to expect of human 
nature that it will eat by faith and not by 
sight in summer weather. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause; then, while Mr. Middleton, 
with his eye-glass, was closely examining the 
dish before him, preparatory to announcing 





its name and nature to the company, Mrs. 
Middleton ordered Robert to light the gas. 
“The storm must be near at hand,” she said. 

When the gas was lighted, Leslie uttered 
a slight exclamation. “ Why, Norah is not 
here!” she said. “It was so dark that I 
really did not notice her absence before.” 

“I suppose she did not -hear the bell,” 
said Mrs. Middleton.—*‘ Robert, send up and 
let Miss Desmond know that luncheon is 
ready.” 

“ Perhaps she is asle—” 

It was Miss Grahame who began this sen- 
tence, but it was never finished. Ai that in- 
stant a flash of lightning, like a solid sheet 
of flame, seemed to fill the room, paling into 
insignificance the glow of the gas, and light- 
ing up every thing with a lurid and terrible 
glare impossible to describe. Following so 
closely that it seemed almost simultaneous, a 
volleying crash of thunder shook the house to 
its very foundation. With this magnificent 
though rather startling prelude, the storm 
burst. Before the last mighty reverberation 
had died away, the rush of pouring rain 
sounded on the roof and down the dry water- 
spouts. 

“ Are our heads still on our shoulders ? ” 
asked Leslie, as soon as it was possible to 
speak at all. “ Did anybody ever see the 
like of such a flash? What a mercy that 
none of us were killed ?” 

“ As soon as Robert comes back he must 
close the shutters,” said Mrs. Middleton, who 
had laid down her knife and fork and turned 
very pale. “It will not do to run such a 
risk.” 

“What an uproar!” said Carl, laying 
down his knife and fork to listen. ‘“‘ By Jove! 
wouldn’t you think there was a tremendous 
artillery-duel going on in the celestial re 
gions ?” 

“Tt is more like a pitched battle,” said 
Tyndale. “Listen: You cannot only hear 
the boom of heavy guns, but the rattling vol- 
leys of musketry.” 

“T thought we should have a deluge when 
it came,” said Mr. Middleton, helping himself 
complacently to cold mutton, and thinking 
what a good thing it was for the corn, which 
needed rain terribly. 

In the midst of the din, which was truly 
deafening, Robert came back, and said a few 
words to his mistress, the effect of which was 
to make that lady look very much astonished. 

“Not in the house!” she repeated. “ Are 
you sure ? Why, where on earth ean she be?” 

“Where can who be?” asked Leslie, 
quickly. ‘“ Not Norah—you can’t mean that 
Norah is not in the house ? ” 

“So Robert says,” answered Mrs. Middle- 
ton, “ though I scarcely think it can be pos- 
sible.” 

“Me and Maria’s looked everywhere fur 
her, ma’am, but she can’t be found,” said 
Robert, speaking to Miss Grahame; “ and 
Ellen says she saw her going toward the 
woods "bout an hour ago, with a book under 
her arm.” 

“Toward the woods!” — two or three 
simultaneous voices made this exclamation. 
“Good Heavens!” “You must be mista- 
ken!” “It can’t be possible!” 

“ Miss Desmond is not crazy, is she?” 
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said Mr. Middleton, when these disjointed ex- 
clamations were for the moment exhausted. 
“Tf not, it stands to reason that she could 
not have done any thing so foolish as to go 
to the woods in the burning heat of an bour 
ago, with a storm plainly coming up.” 

“ But where is she, then?” asked Leslie. 
“She must be somewhere, you know.—UCarl, 
what are you going to do?” 

“T am going after her,” said Carl, rising, 
and pushing back his chair with a quick jerk 
—“ if you are sure she is not in the house, 
Robert.” 

“T am perfectly sure, sir,” answered Rob- 
ert. “‘ Me and Maria looked everywhere.” 

“You need not trouble yourself, Mr. Mid- 
dleton,” said Tyndale, also rising abruptly ; 
“ Tam going in search of Miss Desmond.” 

* Are you?” said Carl, haughtily. Their 
glances met and crossed like two swords. 
“ But, if you will pardon me, I think I had 
better take that liberty, since I am an old 
acquaintance of.Miss Desmond's, and you are 
not.” 

He turned and was leaving the room, when 
Mr. Middleton interfered. 

“Don’t be a fool, Carl!” he said, irrita- 
bly. “‘ What is the sense of talking about 
going out in such a hurricane as this, espe- 
cially since you have not the faintest idea 
where Miss Desmond is ? ” 

“ You don’t expect me to sit still with the 
consciousness that she is out in the hurricane, 
do you, sir?” answered Carl.—“ Leslie, will 
you send somebody to get me a water-proof 
and a shawl or two ?—Robert, tell Ellen I 
want to speak to her in the hall.” 





DISENTHRALLED. 





EAD! Do you say that he is dead? 
Take back the word, it is not true! 
An empty cage you might have said 
Has lost the singer that we knew— 
The song now level with the stars 
That charmed us even in prison-bars ! 


But dead? There can be no such word, 
For that which was serenely bright, 
Made in the image of its Lord, 
An effluence from the central light, 
An inbfteathed essence from on high, 
A heaven-lit spark !—that could not die! 


Not dead—but free—he soars above 
The limit of our lesser scope, 

And we, because we shared his love, 
May cherish the uplifting hope, 

That life to us is more, by just 

His altitude above our dust. 


More by the power he has attained 
To minister as angels may: 

More by the knowledge he has gained 
Of love’s supremest, patient way 
Of blessing through the cloud or sun, 

So one all-perfect Will be done. 


And he (the thought is radiant !) he 
This very moment may be near, 
With solace meted soothingly 
To feed a hope, or hush a fear: 
So true it is, divinest things 
Come borne to us on hidden wings. 


So well we know our Father's care 
Hovers about us night and day, 
So sweet it is to think the air 





Is moved in a mysterious way 
By breath of one beloved on earth, 
Grown lovelier by celestial birth! 


Then say not Ae is of the dead ! 
’Tis only we in cerements dim 
Who fail of life around, o’erhead— 
But say it nevermore of him 
Whom death to livelier joy has called, © 
Who lives among us disenthralled! 


Mary B. Donor. 





MISCELLANY. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


(Condensed from the “‘Revissp American Cyctor#pia,”’ now 
in course of publication by D. Appleton & Co.) 

TNE apiary should be well sheltered from 

strong winds, either naturally or by build- 
ing walls or close, high fences, and should face 
the south, the east, or the southeast, so.as to 
get the sun during the day. If it is not so 
sheltered, in a high wind the bees are unable 





Hives near the Ground, 


to strike the hive, and are biown to the 
ground, where they are chilled, and die. It 
should not be near large surfaces of water, 
lest the bees, overcome by cold or fatigue, 
should be forced to alight on them, or be 
carried down by the wind. After a suitable 
place for an apiary is selected, the hives 
should not be moved over a few feet; for, 
when the bees first fly out in the spring, they 
mark the location, and take note of immedi- 
ately surrounding objects as guides for their 
return, The hives should be placed in a 





Hives on Two-foct Pedestals. 


right line; the distance between the hives 
should not be less than two feet. In some 
apiaries their height from the ground is from 
one to two feet, but many bee-keepers of ex- 
perience raise the platform only two inches 
from the earth, because fewer of the fatigued 
or chilled bees that miss the hive in return- 
ing and alight under it are lost, the flight of 
issuing swarms is lower, and there is less ex- 
posure to strong winds. Grounds on which 
there are no large trees, but some of small 














size and shrubbery, on which the swarms may 
alight, are preferable. The grass should be 
mowed frequently around the hives, and the 
ground kept clean, to prevent too much 
dampness, and to destroy the lurking-places 
of noxious insects and vermin. The hives 
should be on separate stands, to prevent the 
bees from running from one hive to another, 
and should be of different, not glaring, colors, 
as guides to the bees, 

The chamber hive is made with two apart- 





Chamber Hive. 


ments—the lower for the residence of the 
bees, the upper to hold the boxes in which 
the bees put their honey after having filled 
the lower part. These hives are sometimes 
made several inches narrower from front to 
rear at the bottom than at the top, to prevent 
the comb from slipping down. They are also 
sometimes furnished with inclined bottom- 
boards to roll out the worms that fall upon 
them, or are driven down by the bees. To 
protect the bees from vermin, several kinds 
of suspended hives have been contrived with 





Tapering Hives. 


inclined movable bottom-boards. The divid- 
ing hives are made with several compart- 
ments, so as to multiply, at the will of the 
bee-keeper, the number of colonies, without 
the trouble and risk of swarming and hiving. 
By means of these hives, the partitions of 
which are supposed to divide the brood-combs, 
a part of the bees and of the combs are re- 
moved and placed by themselves to go on 
— honey, and multiplying in every re- 
spect like a natural swarm. In many in- 


stances, however, where a swarm is divided, 





Dividing Hives. 


in one apartment there will be no brood from 
which to raise a queen. 

Several inventions have been made to en- 
able the bee-keeper to change the combs and 
get the honey without driving out or destroy- 
ing the bees. Changeable hives are made in 
sections, generally three drawers placed one 
above another, with holes to allow the bees 
to pass. When the boxes are all filled, and 
it is desired to change the combs, the upper 
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box is removed, and its place supplied by a | of six feet from one end, forming hollow 


new one, put in at the bottom. It is held 
that there is a necessity for changing the 
brood-combs, because the larve hatched from 





Changeable Hive. 


the eggs and sealed up in the cells there, spin 
their cocoons, which remain, when they go 
out, upon the walls of the cells. This depos- 
it, although extremely thin, diminishes the 
size of the cell, affording less room for each 
succeeding generation, thus causing the bees 
to gradually deteriorate in size. On the other 
hand, it is denied that deterioration is caused 
in the bees by the filling up of the brood- 
cells, even if the same combs are hatched 
from twelve years, and time and honey are 
therefure needlessly wasted by keeping the 
hees constantly making new brood-comb. It 
is estimated by some writers that, in elabo- 
rating a pound of wax, the bees will con- 
sume twenty-five pounds of honey, besides 
losing the time when they might be laying 
up further stores. The difficulty of putting 
the swarms into these hives, and the many 
lurking-places they afford to the bee-moth, 
and also the difficulty of procuring, in this 
method of taking away honey, that which is 
good and free from cocoons and bee-bread, 
more than counterbalance, in the opinion of 
many bee-keepers, their advantages. 
Swarming hives are sometimes used. They 
are made with sections, so that, by closing all 
or a part of them, the space which the bees 
occupy is lessened, and they are crowded out, 
and their swarming hastened. Non-swarmers 
are arranged so as to allow the bees to go on 
accumulating honey and increasing in num- 
ber, and, in theory, not swarm at all. A hive 
of bees is put into a bee-house, and empty 
hives connected with it, so that, as soon as 
one becomes filled, the bees pass to the ad- 
joining ones. In some instances, more sur- 
plus honey has been obtained by this meth- 
od ; but giving the bees any amount of room 
will not prevent their swarming. The result 
of all these experiments tends to show the 
superiority, for practical purposes, of the 
simpler hives. For protection against the 





Comb. 


extremes of heat and cold in summer and 
winter, straw hives are excellent. 

In Poland, where finer honey is produced 
and bees are more successfully managed than 
elsewhere in Europe, hives are made by ex- 
cavating trunks of trees, taking logs a foot 
or more in diameter and about nine feet long. 
They are scooped out or bored for the length 





cylinders, the diameter of the bore being six 
or eight inches. A longitudinal slit is made 
in the cylinder nearly its whole length, and 
about four inches wide. Into this is fitted a 
slip of wood with notches on the edges large 
enough to admit a single bee. This slip is 
fastened in with wedges or hinges ; if it is in 
several parts, it will often be found more con- 
venient. The top is covered, and the trunk 
set upright, with the opening toward the 
south. Through the door the condition of 
the entire swarm is seen, and the honey taken 
from time to time. One of the best hives is 
made of pine - boards, an inch thick, twelve 
inches square inside, and fourteen and a half 
inches deep. Instead of a top, with holes to 
allow the bees to ascend to the boxes, there 
should be slats, three-fourths of an inch wide 
and an inch thick, half an inch apart, three- 
quarters of an inch below the top of the hive. 
Four or five quarier-inch strips at equal dis- 
tances across the slats will be even with the 
top of the hive, and on these the surplus 
boxes can be set. Over all should be a cover 
or cap, fourteen inches inside and seven 
inches high. A hole an inch in diameter in 
the front side, half-way to the top, furnishes 
an entrance for the bees, and additional en- 
trances may be made at the bottom, on the 
sides. If glass boxes are used to receive the 





Polish Hive. 


honey, guide-comb must be placed, as bees 
will rarely build on glass without it. Glass 
boxes are the most profitable, as they show 
the honey to the best advantage, and are sold 
by weight with the honey, which pays their 
cost. A separate cover for each hive may 
be easily made by putting together two 
boards, letting them incline to each other so 
as to form a roof. It is necessary to guard 
against shading the hives too much in spring 
and fall, against preventing a free circulation 
of air all around them in summer, and expos- 
ing them too much in the middle of the day 
to the sun. The bee-house should not, in 
cool weather, make the temperature around 
the hives much higher than the bees will en- 
counter at a distance. Simple movable cov- 
ers, which are easily adjusted as the season 
demands, with hives made of boards of suf- 
ficient thickness, well painted to prevent 
warping and cracking, will generally prove 
an ample protection, except in winter, when 
the hives must be housed, or covered with 
straw mats. In the movable comb-hive, each 
comb is suspended in a frame, and the top 
is not fastened, permitting combs to be re- 
moved for examination or for transfer to oth- 
er hives; drone-comb may be cut out, and 
working-comb substituted ; swarming for the 
season, after one swarm has issued, can be 
stopped by cutting off all but one of the 
queen - cells; moth-worms can be detected 


and destroyed ; and the amount of brood the 
colony shall raise can be controlled. 

The new swarms generally appear during 
the months of June and July, but sometimes 
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Swarming Bees. 


as early as May, or as late as August, and, in 
good seasons, Italian bees have swarmed at 
intervals for three months. The swarms are 
usually hived, when the branch or whatever 
they alight on can be removed, by shakin 
them off in front of the hive, a little cial 
on one side to allow their passage. When 
they collect where they cannot be shaken off, 
and the hive cannot be placed near, they may 
be brushed quickly into a sack or basket and 
carried to the hive. It is irritating to the 
bees and useless to endeavor to make the 
swarms collect by a din of horns, tin pans, 
and bells. They will sometimes collect on a 
pole with a few branches, some broom-corn, 
dry mullein-tops, or similar things fastened 
to the end and held in the air. They may 
sometimes be arrested when going off by 
throwing water or earth among them. It is 
very seldom that a swarm starts for its chos- 
en destination without previously alighting. 
If two or more swarms issue at the same 
time and unite, they may be separated, if 
desired, by shaking them from the branch 
between two or more hives placed near to- 
gether. Should the queens enter the same 
hive, the bees must be shaken out between 
empty hives as before, and this operation re- 
peated till the queens separate, or the bee- 
keeper is able to catch one or more of them, 
and put them with the bees where wanted. Or, 
if there are only two swarms united, a part 
may be separated and returned to the parent 
hives, and the rest put into one hive ; or they 
may all be put into one, and boxes put on 
immediately. It is sometimes desirable to 
| unite small swarms. This may be easily 
done, if they issue about the same time, by 
inverting one hive and placing the other over 
it: the bees in the lower will ascend. When 
it is desirable to defer for a short time the 
issuing of a swarm which the signs indicate 
to be just at hand, the bees on the outside of 
the hive should be sprinkled with water. This 
is effectual only before the swarm has started, 
Sometimes the swarm issues and returns sev- 
eral times. If this is owing to the inability 
of the queen to fly, she should be found, if 
possible, and put with the others in the new 
hive. It has been proved by the movable 
comb-hive that the old queen, if she can fly, 
always leaves with the first swarm. If the 
weather should be such as to prevent the 
new swarms from going out to collect honey 
for several days immediately after being hived, 
it may be necessary to feed them.—The gen- 
eral use of box and movable comb -hives 
makes it unnecessary to kill bees to get the 
honey. In other hives the bees may bé stu- 
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pefied with chloroform, sulphur, or tobacco- 
smoke. The comb, when taken, should be 
cut off clean, so that the honey may run as 
little as possible upon the bees. Polish apia- 
rians cut out the old comb annually to lessen 
the tendency to swarming, and thus obtain 
the largest amount of honey. The time for 
taking up hives depends somewhat on the 
season and the bee-pasturage. The quantity 
of honey does not increase generally after 
September Ist. The bees are suffocated by 
burning sulpbur, are buried to prevent resus- 
citation, and the honey removed. The bees 
are sometimes deprived of the entire store of 
comb and honey in the early part of the sea- 
son, generally after the leaving of the first 
swarm, and driven into a new hive. When 
the old hive is infested with moths, or the 
comb is not good, and it is desirable to win- 
ter the bees, this operation may be expedient. 
It is performed by inverting the hive, and 
putting the other, into which the bees are to 
be driven, over it, making the junction close, 
and tapping, with the hand or a stick, the 
sides of the hive: the bees will pass up to 
the new hive, which is to be then removed to 
the stand. 

The quantity of honey usually necessary 
for wintering safely a swarm of bees is thirty 
pounds ; and it is known that two colonies 
put into one hive will consume but few more 
pounds than one swarm, probably because of 
the increased warmth in the hive. Those 
that are found in the autumn to be weak in 
numbers, and with a scanty supply of honey, 
should be united with another weak colony, to 
make a new and strong stock. Only the strong 
swarms are profitable to winter. Feeding 
should begin in October, so that the honey 
may be sealed up before cold weather. Brown 
sugar, made into candy by being dissolved in 
water, clarified and boiled to evaporate the 
water, is a good food for bees. The syrup 
should be boiled till it begins to be brittle 
when cooled. This or common sugar-candy 
may be fed to the bees in the hives, under 
them, or in the boxes. If fed in the liquid 
state, it may be introduced into the hives in 
dishes, some contrivance being made to en- 
able the bees to eat it without getting into 
it. Honey is, of course, the best food, and 
movable combs may easily be transferred 
from well-supplied to destitute colonies. The 
object in feeding bees in spring is to induce 
early swarming. Feeding should never be at- 
tempted as a matter of profit. Clover is the 
principal source of supply for the bees. Fruit- 
tree, basswood, locust, and maple blossoms, 
yield abundantly and of fine quality; buck- 
wheat furnishes a large quantity, excellent 
for the winter food of bees, but inferior for 
the table. The bee-moth is the greatest foe 
the apiarian has to contend with, The best 
safeguard against this pest is to have the 
hive well jointed and painted, the entrances 
not too large, the bees vigorous and numer- 
ous, and to examine the hive daily frora about 
May ist till September or October. In the 
daytime the moths remain in their hiding- 
places, and may often be found around the 
hive. They are on the wing in the evening, 
hovering around the apiary or running over 
the hives, endeavoring to enter and deposit 
their eggs. Many may be destroyed by en- 
trapping them in shallow dishes of sweetened 
water, with a little vinegar added. Hollow 
sticks, small shells, and similar things, are of- 
ten placed on the bottom-board, where the 
worms hatched from the eggs may take ref- 
.uge and be destroyed. In wintering bees it 
is necessary to protect them especially from 
freezing and starving. The latter happens 
when they collect together closely, in the 
coldest weather, and the comb becomes cov- 
ered with frost and ice, excluding from them 
the honey. This is obviated by putting straw 
in the cover, after the removal of the boxes, 
to collect the moisture. The entrance to the 








hive is liable to be stopped with ice, and the 
bees thus suffocated. The bee never passes 
into the actually torpid state in winter, like 
some other insects. It requires less food 
when kept warm and comfortable. If the 
hives are to be carried into a house or cellar, 
the place for them should be cool, dry, and 
dark. The best method is to house them, 
unless sufficient protection can be given them 
on the stands. If left on the stands, hives 
made of common boards need additional cov- 
ering ; the entrance should also be narrowed, 
so as to leave only space enough for a single 
bee to pass. Light snow may cover the hive 
without danger. The time for carrying bees 
out from their winter quarters is in March, 
except in very backward seasons. A few 
bright cold days will not be more destructive 
to them than too long confinement. If new 
snow has fallen, and the weather is not suffi- 
ciently warm for them to venture into the air 
safely, the hive may be shaded from the sun, 
or the bees confined in the hive. If they are 
to stand very near each other, it is not well 
to carry out too many hives at once, the bees 
at first not readily distinguishing their own. 
The hives should be raised from the bottom- 
board only on one side, if at all. Many pre- 
fer, if the bees are not especially numerous, 
to let the hive rest entirely on the board, al- 
lowing less room for passage, and securing 
greater defense against intruders. More ven- 
tilation than this affords may be required in 
warm weather, when, if liable to suffer from 
heat, the hive may be raised entirely, proper 
means being furnished for the bees to ascend 
from the bottom-board. 

Bee-keeping has in some instances been 
made very profitable. It is, however, uncer- 
tain. Much depends on the season and on 
the pasturage. Mr. M. Quimby, in “ Myste- 
ries of Bee-keeping Explained” (New York, 
1865), says that an area of a few squure 
miles in the vicinity of St. Johnsville, New 
York, in some favorable seasons has fur- 
nished for market more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds of surplus honey; and it is 
estimated that, in good localities, every acre 
in the country would.yield a pound. A sin- 
gle colony has been known to give a profit of 
thirty-five dollars in a season; ninety stocks 
have given nine hundred dollars’ profit; and 
a New-York apiarian reports, for one hun- 
dred and thirty hives, eighteen hundred dol- 
lars’ profit in a single season. Owing to the 
difference in the seasons, it is impossible to 
know how many stocks can be kept in given 
localities in the United States. In 1860 a 
few colonies of the Italian or Ligurian bee 
(Apis ligustica), which had long been a favor- 
ite with European apiarians, were imported 
into the United States, where they are now 
among the most popular, prolific, and profit- 
able bees kept in the country. Their superi- 
ority over the native bee appears in their 
larger size and greater beauty; they are 
more prolific, longer-lived, more industrious, 
less sensitive to cold, and they swarm earlier 
and more frequently, and continue later than 
common bees. 

—_— 


THE MEMOIRS OF PAUL DE KOCK. 


Henri de Kock has published the memoirs 
of his father, Paul de Kock, one of the most 
entertaining autobiographies ever issued from 
the French press, and decidedly calculated to 
remove some of the erroneous impressions 
still prevalent in regard to this humorous 
novelist. Strangely enough, this writer of 
fiction, who laughed at everybody and every 
thing, it now turns out, from his own confes- 
sions, was himself afflicted with oddities and 
eccentricities enough to make him the laugh- 
ing-stock of all who came in contact with 
him, 

During his whole life he never left the 
suburbs of Paris, simply because he was mor- 





tally afraid of meeting with an accident in 
traveling. He never, in his long career, rode 
in a carriage, and the very idea of entering 
a railway-car seemed frightful to him. He 
was so notional that he could not write with 
any pens except coarse goose-quills, which 
he cut himself; and one day, when he had to 
sign a document at the mairie of his arron- 
dissement, he took his old goose-quill along to 
write his name with it. He wrote a very fine 
feminine hand, but exceedingly Jegible. He 
never read his own proof-sheets, because typo- 
graphical errors, which he considered inex- 
cusable, owing; to the legibility of his copy, 
made him exceedingly angry. 

He says he had but one weakness, and 
that was to obtain the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. It is well known that, in 1867, M. 
Rouher, Napoleon’s minister, proposed Paul 
de Kock as a candidate for decoration on 
Napoleon’s Day, the 15th of August, and that 
the emperor struck his name from the list, 
for which act he was greatly praised, because 
it was believed to be a rebuke for the frivo- 
lous tendencies of M. de Kock’s novels. It 
turns out, from the memoirs of the latter, 
that Napoleon’s motive was a widely differ. 
ent one. He refused to bestow the cross of 
the Legicn of Honor upon Paul de Kock be- 
cause the latter was known to sympathize 
politically with the opposition. This refusal 
exasperated the novelist greatly. He had 
previously received two orders, one from 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and the 
other from Pope Gregory XVI., both of 
whom were eager readers of Paul de Kock’s 
novels. 

The elder Dumas has hitherto been con- 
sidered the most prolific of French novelists, 
but it now appears that Paul de Kock wrote 
nearly twice as many volumes. He says that 
he issued no fewer than between five and six 
hundred volumes, and nearly three hundred 
plays. For his first book he received no 
copyright at all. Two hundred francs was 
all he got for the second, and for the third, 
the sharply-criticised “‘Gustave,” ten times 
as much. The unpopularity of “Gustave” 
dates from a curious event. It was found 
that the pupils of the St.-Barbe College were 
surreptitiously reading the book. Two of 
them were expelled for circulating the vol- 
ume among their young class-mates, and one 
of the expelled committed suicide in conse- 
quence. Paul de Kock was severely censured 
for writing such a book, in a circular issued 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
conseqgence was, that “ Gustave,” which, until 
then, had been as eagerly read in the palaces 
| of the rich as in the attics of the poor, was 
suddenly tabooed in good society. The au- 
thor, however, was comforted by some of 
his eminent literary brethren. Eugéne Sue 
called upon him personally, and expressed 
his indignation at this gross injustice, as he 
called it; while Alexandre Dumas wrote him 
a letter, in which he said that the author was 
one of the foremost humorists of the age, and 
that he had never laughed more heartily than 
during the perusal of “‘ Gustave.” 

% One day,” says M. de Kock, “I received 
a perfumed note, very prettily written, and 
signed ‘Florence Jussy.’ Florence compli- 
mented me in very charming style upon the 
interesting plots of my novels, and invited me 
to see her at her house in the Rue de la Paix. 
I was then young, and pictured my female ad- 
mirer to myself in the most romantic hues. 
I dressed myself most carefully, and set out 
for the Rue de la Paix with decidedly pleas- 
ant anticipations. Imagine my disappoint- 
ment when I found that Florence was a fat, 
jolly baker-woman, over fifty, very deaf, and 
very ugly. Owing to her deafness, she talked 
| fearfully loud. ‘Madame,’ I faltered out, ‘I 
| thank you for your kind opinion of my books.’ 
She replied, in a stentorian voice: ‘ Yes, yes, 
M. de Kock, but tell me where you get all 
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the foolishness you put into your novels?’ I 
was dumfounded, and bowed, and left.” 

More romantic was his first interview with 
the young lady who afterward became his 
wife. One day, in the winter-time, a sleigh 
drove past the little house in Belleville, where 
Paul de Kock kept bachelor’s hall. In the 
sleigh sat a young woman. The horse ran 
away, and the young woman was thrown out. 
The fall had stunned her, and De Kock car- 
ried her kindly into his house, and cared for 
her. She proved to be the daughter of a 


well-to-do hack-driver, was only eighteen, and ; 


very pretty. Paul de Kock fell at once in 
love with her, and four or five days afterward 
his betrothal with Mdlle. Jeanne Perrin was 
duly celebrated. Next day Paul de Kock was 
visited by his publisher, Dellevie, who said 
to him, in a high state of indignation : 

“Kock, you must be demented! You 
want to marry a hack-driver’s daughter! The 
disgrace! A hack-driver’s daughter! I am 
ashamed to be your publisher! I hope you 
will change your mind. . . .” 

“Never!” said the ardent lover. 

“What! Never?” roared out the indig- 
nant publisher. “Then I do not want to be 
your publisher any longer.” 

“ And then,” retorted the angry novelist, 
“T do not want to write any more books for 
you.” 

‘‘Ingrate that you are!” exclaimed Del- 
levie, and left in great rage. 

The same afternoon Paul de Kock found 
a new publisher, and six months afterward he 
and Jeanne Perrin were married. Many and 
many a time did M. Dellevie call on him again 
in order to become his publisher once more, 
but Paul de Kock steadily refused. A few 
years later Dellevie was bankrupt. 

Few French writers have ridiculed jealous 
husbands more mercilessly than Paul de Kock ; 
and yet he confesses himself that the green- 
eyed monster caused him many an uneasy 
hour, although he had absolutely no cause 
for it, his wife being a most excellent and do- 
mestic woman. Previous tohis marriage, he 
was nota very religious man; but his wife, 
or rather his jealousy, made a very regular 
ehureh-goer of him. He confesses that he 
could not bear to lose sight of her while she 
attended divine service, and so he went with 
her to church. She bore him three children, 
the eldest of whom, Henri, is an excellent 
writer, and has inherited much of his father’s 
humorous vein. 

Keller remained his publisher for nearly 
twenty years, but had, in 1862, a falling out 
with him. The sale of Paul de Kock’s books 
had sensibly decreased, and Keller refused to 
pay him the liberal copyright he had former- 
ly allowed him. This exasperated M. de 
Kock so greatly that he resolved to punish 
Keller. In four days he wrote a humorous 
story (“L’Ane a M. Martin;” M. Martin’s 
Donkey), which is free from all the blemishes 
of his other works, and which is generally 
considered his masterpiece. The book met 
with an extraordinary sale, and proved so 
lucky a venture for Paul de Kock’s new pub- 
lisher that he offered him the sum of ten 
thousand francs for a novel of two hundred 
12mo pages. Kock accepted the offer, and 
wrote, in one week’s time, “Ma Tante Fé- 
licité,” which the critics likewise praised 
very warmly. The author thought he had 
revenged himself sufficiently upon his former 
publisher; but M. Keller, in his chagrin, sued 
him for breach of contract and a heavy bill 
of damages, and the courts awarded him a 
round sum ; an event which so mortified Paul 
de Kock that he did not write any thing for 
over a year. 

One of the most,entertaining chapters in 
the book is the account of an interview he 
had, many years ago, with Rachel, the ac- 
tress, who, then in the zenith of her fame, 
believed that Paul de Kock had ridiculed her 





in one of his farces, and who actually went 
to his house with the avowed purpose of 
making him apologize very humbly, or, in 
case he should refuse, chastising him. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked 
him, superciliously. 

“Indeed, I do not, madame,” he replied, 
quite puzzled at her overbearing air. 

“Tam Rachel,” she said. 

“What! Rachel, the great actress!” he 
exclaimed, in great surprise, opening his eyes 
to their widest. 

His expression and tone were so good- 
natured, and his eyes beamed with such 
genuine admiration, that Mdlle. Rachel was 
at once completely disarmed, spent an hour 
in pleasant conversation with M. de Kock, 
and left him in the best of humor. 

King Louis Philippe detested him very 
cordially, and on one occasion, at the Gym- 
nase Théatre, being informed that a farce, 
which made him laugh very heartily, was by 
Paul de Kock, turned purple with anger, and 
left the theatre in the middle of the perform- 
ance. The slighted dramatist revenged him- 
self upon his majesty in a novel manner. He 
dedicated his next novel to him, which caused 
a great deal of merriment to the Parisians. 

In early life he was an ardent legitimist 
in politics, but in his later years he became 
more and more of a republican. In 1848 his 
neighbors elected him major in the National 
Guard, which made the old gentleman quite 
furious, because he believed it had been done 
to ridicule him on account of his well-known 
aversion to riding on horseback. 

The book closes in 1870, at a time when 
the Parisians were already experiencing all 
the horrors of a prolonged siege. The mis- 
fortunes of France had produced a most de- 
pressing effect upon the old novelist’s mind, 
and the closing lines of the volume are sim- 
ply a cry of profound despair over the disas- 
ters of the war. 

——— 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


That this curious volume delineates, on 
the whole, a man marked by the most earnest 
devotion to human good, and the widest intel- 
lectual sympathies, no one who reads it with 
any discernment can doubt. But it is both a 
very melancholy book to read, and one full 
of moral paradoxes. It is very sad, in the 
first instance, to read the story of the over- 
tutored boy, constantly incurring his father’s 
displeasure for not being able to do what by 
no possibility could he have done, and appar- 
ently without any one to love. Mr. James 
Mill, vivacious talker, and, in a narrow way, 
powerful thinker as he was, was evidently as 
an educator, on his son’s own showing, a hard 
master, anxious to reap what he had not sown, 
and to gather what he had not strawed, or, as 
that son himself puts it, expecting “ effects 
without causes,” Not that the father did not 
teach the child with all his might, and teach 
in many respects well; but then he taught the 
boy far too much, and expected him to learn 
besides a great deal that he neither taught 
him nor showed him where to find. The child 
began Greek at three years old, read a good 
deal of Plato at seven, and was writing what 
he flattered himself was “ something serious,” 
a history of the Roman Government—not a 
popular history, but a constitutional history 
of Rome—by the time he was nine years old. 
He began logic at twelve, went through a 
“complete course of political economy” at 
thirteen, including the most intricate points 
of the theory of currency. He was a constant 
writer for the Westminster Review at eighteen, 
was editing Bentham’s “ Theory of Evidence,” 
and writing habitual criticisms of the par- 
liamentary debates at nineteen. At twenty 
he fell into a profound melancholy, on dis- 








covering that the only objects of life for 
which he lived—the objects of social and 
political reformers — would, if suddenly and 
completely granted, give him no happiness 
whatever. Such a childhood and youth, lived 
apparently without a single strong affection— 
for his relation to his father was one.of deep 
respect and fear, rather than love, and he 
tells us frankly, in describing the melancholy 
to which we have alluded, that if he had loved 
any one well enough to confide in him, the 
melancholy would not have been—and result- 
ing at the age of eighteen in the production 
of what Mr. Mill himself says might, with as 
little extravagance as would ever be involved 
in the application of such a phrase to a human 
being, be called “a mere reasoning machine” 
—are not pleasant subjects of contemplation, 
even though it be true, as Mr. Mill asserts, 
that the over-supply of study and under-sap- 
ply of love, did not prevent his childhood from 
being a happy one. Nor are the other per- 
sonal incidents of the autobiography of a dif- 
ferent cast. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the fewness, limited character, and apparent- 
ly, so far as close intercourse was concerned, 
temporary duration, of most of Mr. Mill’s 
friendships. The one close and intimate friend- 
ship of his life, which made up to him for the 
insufficiency of ald others, that with the mar- 
ried lady who, after the death of her husband, 
became his wife, was one which for a long 
time subjected him to slanders, the pain of 
which his sensitive nature evidently felt very 
keenly. And yet he must have been aware 
that, though in his own conduct he had kept 
free from all stain, his example was an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and mischievous one for 
others, who might be tempted by his moral 
authority to follow in a track in which they 
would not have had the strength to tread. 
Add to this that his married life was very 
brief, only seven years and a half, being un- 
expectedly cut short, and that his passionate 
reverence for his wife’s memory and genius— 
in his own words, “a religion” —was one 
which, as he must have been perfectly sen- 
sible, he could not. possibly make to appear 
otherwise than extravagant, not to say an 
hallucination, in the eyes of the rest of man- 
kind, and yet that he was possessed by an 
irresistible yearning to attempt to embody it 
in all the tender and enthusiastic hyperbole 
of which it is so pathetic to find a man who 
gained his fame by his “ dry-light”’ a master, 
and it is impossible not to feel that the human 
incidents in Mr. Mill’s career are very sad. 
True, his short service in Parliament, when 
he was already advanced in years, was one to 
bring him much intellectual consideration and 
a certain amount of popularity. But even 
that terminated in a defeat, and was hurdly 
successful enough to repay him for the loss 
of literary productiveness, which those. three 
years of practical drudgery imposed. In spite 
of the evident satisfaction and pride with 
which Mr. Mill saw that his school of philoso- 
phy had gained rapid ground since the pub- 
lication of his “ Logic,” and that his large 
and liberal view of the science of political 
economy had made still more rapid way among 
all classes, the record of his life which he 
leaves behind him is not even in its own tone, 
and still less in the effect produced on the 
reader, a bright and happy one. It is “sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought ’—and 
of thought that has to do duty for much, both 
of feeling and of action, which usually goes 
to constitute the full life of a large mind. 


On the whole, the book will be found, we 
think, even by Mr. Mill’s most strenuous dis- 
ciples, a dreary one. It shows that in spite 
of all Mr. Mill’s genuine and generous com- 
passion for human misery, and his keen de- 
sire to alleviate it, his relation to concrete 
humanity was of a very confined and reserved 
kind—one brightened by few personal ties, 
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and those few not, except in one or two cases, 
really hearty ones. The multitude was to him 
an object of compassion and of genuine be- 
neficence, but he had no pleasure in men, no 
delight in actual intercourse with this strange, 
various, homely world of motley faults and 
virtues. His nature was composed of a few 
very fine threads, but wanted a certain strength 
of basis, and the general effect, though one 
of high and even enthusiastic disinterested- 
ness, is meagre and pallid. His tastes were 
refined, but there was a want of homeliness 
about his hopes. He was too strenuously di- 
dactic to be in sympathy with man, and too 
incessantly analytic to throw his burden upon 
God. There was something overstrained in 
all that was noblest in him, this excess seem- 
ing to be by way of compensation, as it were, 
for the number of regions of life in which he 
found little or nothing where other men find 
so much. He was strangely deficient in hu- 
mor, which, perhaps, we ought not to regret, 
for, had he had it, his best work would in all 
probability have been greatly hampered by 
such a gift. Unique in intellectual ardor and 
moral disinterestedness, of tender heart and 
fastidious tastes, though narrow in his range 
of practical sympathies, his name will long 
be famous as that of the most wide-minded 
and generous of political economists, the most 
disinterested of utilitarian moralists, and the 
most accomplished and impartial of empirical 
philosophers. But, as a man, there was in 
him a certain poverty of nature, in spite of 
the nobleness in him—a monotonous joyless- 
ness, in spite of the hectic sanguineness of 
his theoretic creed—a want of genial trust, 
which spurred on into an almost artificial zeal 
his ardor for philosophic reconstruction ; and 
these are qualities which will probably put a 
well-marked limit on the future propagation 
of an influence such as few writers on such 
subjects have ever before attained within the 
period of their own lifetime.— London Spec- 
tator. 


——_+— 


CHARACTER OF SOUTHEY. 


Southey went rarely into society; scarce- 
ly knew by sight any of the country - people 
living near him; never rode on horseback ; 
took no outdoor exercise save that of walk- 
ing, and this often from a mere sense of duty, 
and with a book in his hand; and, although 
living in one of the loveliest spots in all Eng- 
land, and not insensible to its charms, pre- 
ferred the shelves of his library to the finest 
prospect in the world. He found his relax- 
ation where he found his daily labor, within 
the walls of his study. “I can’t afford,” he 
wrote, “to do one thing at a time; no, nor 
two neither; and it is only by doing many 
things that I contrive to do so much; for I 
eannot work long at any thing without hurt- 
ing myself, and I do every thing by heats; 
then, by the time I am tired of one, my in- 
clination for another is at hand.” 

Southey was an affectionate husband and 
a fond father; and whenever, in his corre- 
spondence, he alludes to his home happiness, 
it is with a tenderness and warmth of feeling 
that are eminently beautiful. Moreover, he 
was a constant, and, at all times, noble friend, 
ready even when in straits himself to help 
with money or with his pen those who were 
more straitened. No one ever acted better 
the part of the good Samaritan, and while he 
never forgot a benefit received, it would seem 
as if his own magnanimous charity had no 
place in his memory. The story of his life 
abounds in instances of the most generous 
self-denial, and of a steadfast goodness of 
heart which never shrunk from the demands 
made upon it. Heavily burdened as he was 


with work, he was continually accepting fresh 
literary labor in order to benefit others ; nor 





was this all, for he received, under his own 
roof, his wife’s widowed sister, Mrs. Lovell ; 
and when Coleridge, in that strange waywuard- 
ness of mood which his vice of opium-eating 
can alone explain, deserted his wife and chil- 
dren, it was with Southey that they found a 
home. There is a beautiful anecdote given 
by Lockhart of a poor music-master offering 
Scott all his savings in the hour of his ad- 
versity; a similar story may be told of South- 
ey, who, when his friend May, an early bene- 
factor of the poet, fell into difficulties, sent 
him more than six hundred pounds, which 
was all the money he possessed. If the poet 
had strong and generous affections he was 
also a good hater, but this feeling was shown 
to principles rather than to persons, and if, 
which was not seldom, political animosity led 
him to write bitterly against his antagonists, 
there was not one of them for whom, after 
the moment of writing, he retained an un- 
kindly feeling. It is said that he seldom 
spoke harshly of any man with whom he had 
once conversed ; he had too large a heart for 
petty animosities, and he was wholly free 
from envy. At the time when a whole year’s 
sale of a ponderous epic failed to produce the 
poet five pounds, Scott was gaining his thou- 
sands, but not a word of bitterness falls from 
Southey on this score; and the praise he be- 
stowed on his contemporaries, a few of them 
more distinguished than himself, but the 
larger number men of far inferior power, is 
frequently more generous than just. Although 
not, as we have said, a sociable man, he had 
the good fortune to know intimately most of 
the illustrious authors who made the early 
part of this century so famous, and, long be- 
fore Wordsworth had received the public 
recognition which was his due as the great- 
est poet of the age, Southey, like Coleridge, 
expressed his admiration of his friend and 
neighbor in no niggard terms. This noble 
triumvirate, by-the-way, reminds us that 
probably not since Shakespeare’s day have 
three men of equal mark lived together on 
terms of intimacy and affection. Landor 
called them “three towers of one castle,” 
and, as all the world knows, they have been 
absurdly classed together as forming a school 
of poetry. 

In later life Southey seems to have dis- 
covered that he was less likely to be remem- 
bered for his poetry than for his prose, but in 
early manhood it was as a poet that he antici- 
pated earthly immortality and a monument 
in St. Paul’s. And it is curious to note how 
he followed his vocation as a poet with the 
steady, business-like regularity which marked 
his ordinary engagements with the book- 
sellers. “I had rather leave off eating than 
poetizing,” he said, and so he tagged verses 
and ate his daily meals with a similar regu- 
larity. With this difference, however, that 
he was a moderate eater and a most immod- 
erate rhymester. “ What a pity,” he said, 
at two-and-twenty, “that I should not exe- 
cute my intention of writing more verses than 
Lope de Vega, more tragedies than Dryden, 
and more epic poems than Blackmore!” and 
many years afterward he told a friend that 
he had had a plan of making every impor- 
tant mythology the basis of a narrative poem, 
adding that if “Thalaba” had been more 
successful he should have accomplished his 
whole design, and produced such a poem 
every year. Indeed, it is painful to think of 
the extent to which Southey might have bur- 
dened the world with poetry if circumstances 
had been more favorable, and all the more 
painful when we remember that this unhappy 
facility of verse-making, which seemed inde- 
pendent of season and of place, instead of 
adding to his poetical reputation, has done 
much to diminish it. Southey based this 
reputation upon his epics, and epic poetry, 





like wine, unless of the finest quality, is com- 








paratively worthless. The epic and the 
drama afford scope for the most exquisite 
and the most precious expression of the po- 
etical intellect; but in works of this class 
there is no room for inferiority. It may be 
possible to write poems not of the highest 
order, which shall afford permanent delight: 
and many a simple piece of verse, owing to 
some dainty turn of thought, or choice rhyth- 
mical melody, lives in the memory a joy for- 
ever. The short lyric poem is remembered 
because it soothes the ear and touches the 
heart, and gladdens us with beauty of form; 
but the epic poet, like the dramatic poet, has 
a high argument to sustain for a lengthened 
period, and to succeed in doing this demands 
genius of the noblest order, as well as the 
consummate taste of a great literary artist. 
Therefore it is that the world knows only 
three or four epic poets, and among these 
there is no place for the author of “ Madoc” 
or of “ Roderick.” 

Southey had but little ear for harmony, 
and it was therefore all the more unfortu- 
nate for his fame that he elected to write his 
“Thalaba” in a novel metre, which is with- 
out the dignity of heroic blank verse, or the 
soothing, satisfying charm of rhyme. Landor 
saw his friend’s mistake in this respect, and 
observed, very justly: “Are we not a little 
too fond of novelty and experiment, and is it 
not reasonable to prefer those kinds of versi- 
fication which the best poets have adopted 
and the best judges have cherished for the 
longest time?” But Southey, on the con- 
trary, was well pleased with his experiment, 
thinking that, while it gave the poet a wider 
range of expression, it satisfied the ear of the 
reader. So far is this from being the case, 
that no one familiar with the lovely harmony 
of Shelley’s verse, or with the delicate music 
of Coleridge, to say nothing of earlier and 
later poets, is likely to gain delight from the 
strange and fitful, and sometimes jarring 
notes of Southey. But there is strength in 
his verse, if not harmony, and “ Thalaba,” 
while it has its wildernesses and arid deserts, 
can also boast, as indeed all Southey’s epics 
may, many a fair scene of richness and beauty. 
Splendor of diction and felicity of description 
occur frequently, but frequently also the ac- 
tion halts, the verse drags, and the reader 
feels inclined to resign himself to slumber. 
On the whole, perhaps, the erudition lavished 
on the poem is more striking than its poeti- 
cal wealth, and it is sometimes a relief to 
turn aside from the text to the curious and 
highly-entertaining notes which serve to il- 
lustrate it. Southey himself judged “ Rod- 
erick” to be the finest of all his poems, and 
Landor, in writing to him, said: “ There is 
no poem in existence that I shall read so 
often.” Charles Lamb, however, an admira- 
able judge, and Wordsworth also, preferred 
“The Curse of Kehama,” and, without en- 
deavoring to compare the value of the two 
works, there can be no doubt that they are 
the poet’s greatest and least wearisome ef- 
forts. It is singular that in none of Southey’s 
epics are there passages which lay hold of 
the memory, and become, as it were, a part 
of one’s life. No doubt, the first considera- 
tion of the poet should be to have a worthy 
action, and the more he strives after this 
object, the less will he concern himself with 
the beauty of particular passages, but the 
lack of what may be called “ beauties” in 
Southey’s poetry is due, we think, less to the 
severity of his taste than to the diffusiveness 
of his style, which has, as it were, no points 
for the memory to lay hold of. With all 
their deficiencies, however, the student of 
English poetry can never pass by with indif- 
ference these elaborate productions, but he is 
not likely to agree with Macaulay that South- 
ey’s poems, taken in the mass, rank far high- 
er than his prose works.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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OR several months past the American 
tourists in Europe have been tiding 
homeward, each steamer bringing a hundred 
or so, and much will be heard of their ex- 
periences abroad in the saloons of “good so- 
ciety ” this winter. 

Somebody has divided all modern tourists 
into four classes—the sentimental, the matter- 
of-fact, the tourist because it is fashionable, 
and the refined and educated. The senti- 
mental tourist, especially of the gentler sex, 
“dies,” if you may believe her word, over 
every picturesque castle, pretty river, and 
towering height, which she visits ; her tastes 
are so catholic that every picture she sees is 
“ perfectly lovely,” and every church is “ how 
splendid!” She “ goes wild” over the Coli- 
seum by moonlight, and “ thought she should 
faint”? when she gazed at the dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s. The matter-of-fact tourist has brought 
back a note-book full of figures. He will tell 
you just how high the Nelson Monument is, 
just how long it takes to go from Paris to 
Geneva and just what it costs, just how large 
a population Austria has, and just the size 
of the Turkish Army. The fashionable tour- 
ist, pure and simple, has but little to impart ; 
he was incontinently bored, but, knowing the 
grand-tour was “the thing,” pursued it with 
heroic self-sacrifice to the end. 

Our travelers have not only brought home 
a large stock of visual experience, but with 
them have come boxes, and cases, and mon- 
ster trunks, packed with the objets dart which 
their own or the mercenary and vicarious 
taste of experts has suggested as worthy ma- 
terials of home adornment; and, among these, 
pictures—whether modern originals, rare bits 
of the old masters, or copies of the latter— 
form perhaps the most extensive and valuable 
part. The reader need not be told that the 
principal art-show of Europe consists of the 
pictures which are collected in the galleries, 
palaces, and churches. Everywhere one is 
compelled, whether he will or not, to prome- 
nade between long rows of canvas ; and more, 
he is imperatively expected to admire them 
all. To suggest that he is weary of picture- 
galleries, is to condemn his taste forever. 
Few though there be who have any culture or 
knowledge of art, it is rarely that a Euro- 
pean tourist can be found so brave as to ac- 
knowledge that endless perambulations of 
picture-galleries bore him. Affectation in art, 
or rather of taste and judgment in art, is a 
prevalent fashionable weakness, and all the 
Seathing tirades of Ruskin, who is forever 
tearing his hair—in print—over this subject, 
have not conquered the invincible craving of 
nearly every one to be considered persons of 
taste. 

But there is, after all, another extreme ; 
and this is more injurious to an object which 
is surely one of high importance—the educa- 





tion of the people in art—than is the assump- 
tion of a taste which does not exist. There 
are people, and among them people intelli- 
gent, shrewd, and in other matters very 
sensible, who courageously but wrongly de- 
ery the pictorial art as useless and sheer 
waste of time, skill, and money, and who 
hold in contempt not only all who practise, 
but all who enjoy it. Devoid of either a nat- 
ural or cultivated taste in the beauties of the 
canvas, and rigidly utilitarian in their views, 
they see no good in any thing that does not 
directly contribute to the material machinery 
of life. These forget that the graces and 
adornments of civilization have a very power- 
ful and certain effect upon the morality, vir- 
tuous pleasure, and humaneness of a people. 

There is, indeed, a real use in looking at 
and studying pictures, even though it be with 
the most uncultivated eye. It isa good thing, 
even to the matter-of-fact and the fashionable 
tourists, that they are obliged by the fiat of 
Fashion to make the round of the Louvre, to 
have the chefs-dauvre of the great masters 
pointed out to them, to study up the catalogues, 
and to be told the special excellences of each 
work. They absorb something of taste and 
culture from this unconsciously, as, in cer- 
tain tasteless waters, healthful minerals are 
taken into the body, giving it a better tone. 
Such persons may not be able to appreciate 
the quality of a beautiful picture—the com- 
bination of harmonies in the drawing, the 
coloring, the attitude, the allegory, and the 
moral told. It is only keen natural taste, 
carefully educated, that can recognize the 
approach to perfection in the execution of a 
great artist. But something of excellence is 
caught by the untutored, even from these. 
Pictures of a secondary rank—such as battle- 
scenes, scenes from the history of courts or 
nations, portraits of the famous—have their 
use in creating a curiosity for knowledge, and 
making the past more vivid as a reality. A 
custom or peculiarity of a people may be more 
readily understood by a glance at a good il- 
lustration of it on canvas than by an octavo 
volume. Who does not recognize, with al- 
most the vividness of the scenes which pass 
daily before our eyes, just what the Dutch 
boor and his frau were in Rembrandt’s time, 
by a glimpse of one of his household scenes ? 
Everybody who has seen a portrait by Velas- 
quez knows what sort of a person a Spanish 
don of the time of Philip IV. was. Raphael’s 
sacred pictures reveal at once the unques- 
tioning faith of the medieval Italians in mir- 
acles. Each great painter represents some- 
thing of his time—its tastes, its faith, its 
manners, its historical events, its tendencies— 
and so is able to convey a hint to the most 
obtuse observer. Even the processions of 
apparently unappreciative tourists through 
the art-galleries are, therefore, of some good ; 
and the fashion of collecting and bringing 
home originals and copies, though the lots 
may be a jumble of excellences and preten- 





tious impositions, may be welcomed as doing 
its share toward developing a real taste for 
art, and gradually educating people to higher 
artistic perceptions. 


—— Some time ago we pointed out to 
our contributors an unjust ruling of the Post- 
Office Department, whereby manuscripts de- 
signed for publication in periodicals are ex- 
cluded from legal classification as “book 
manuscripts,” and letter-postage required 
thereon. We declared then that the obvieus 
intention of the law is to permit authers’ 
manuscripts to go by mail at the same rates 
of charges as books do; and that the limita- 
tion of the law to strictly book manuscripts 
is almost to defeat the action of the law, 
inasmuch as manuscripts of books are com- 
monly too bulky for transmission by mail. 
We further pointed out that many articles, 
although first appearing in periodicals, are 
really portions of books, in which form they 
are designed ultimately to appear. Christian 
Reid’s “A Daughter of Bohemia,” which we 
are now publishing in the Journat, is distinct- 
ly a book, notwithstanding the fact that it ap- 
pears first in a periodical; its ultimate form 
will be that of a book; and the author of this 
story had indisputable legal right to transmit 
the manuscript to us by mail at book postage, 
even if all the postmasters in Christendom 
had decided to the contrary. 

But the Post-Office Department go now 
still further. The law provides that a parcel 
sent by book-post shall contain upon the wrap- 
per “no other writing, or information whatev- 
er,” excepting the direction. ~The purpose of 
this law is to guard against an illegal use of 
book-rates, to prevent the surreptitious con- 
veying of information, to require a rigid limita- 
tion of that which is transmitted to book-post- 
al matter. But the Post-Office Department 
choose to interpret this law as covering infor- 
mation which is necessary for the postmaster’s 
guidance in determining the rate of charges. 
For instance, to write on the wrapper of a 
manuscript the words “ book manuscript,” is 
to subject the parcel to letter-rates. This is 
simply an infamous perversion of the law. 
Let us explain how it works. Recently a par- 
cel came directed to the editor of this Jour- 
NAL, which was not, as the postmaster might 
have supposed, a periodical manuscript, but 
the portion of a book. To guard against this 
natural interpretation by the post-office, the 
sender had written upon the wrapper the 
words “book manuscript.” But it came to 
our office with a demand for letter-postage. 
The parcel was returned to the post-office, 
with an explanation of its contents, and in- 
quiring the reason why letter-rates were 
charged. The answer was, because the two 
words, “book manuscript,” were added to 
the address upon the wrapper. Now, note the 
writer’s quandary. If he had sent it to the edit- 
or without this information, which was solely 
designed for the postmaster, letter - postage 
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would have been certain to be charged ; and yet | of injustice and arbitrary authority; we wish 


his very effort to make the postmaster under- 
stand the matter is seized upon by the depart- 
ment as an excuse for the higher rates of 
charges. The question naturally arises wheth- 
er the department has the right to thus nullify 
a law. 

In some cases it is simply impossible, un- 
der the regulations, for any one to avail him- 
self of these special postal rates—as, for in- 
stance, in proof-sheets for periodicals. The 
law here has no qualifying term whatever. 
It provides that “ proof-sheets and corrected 
proof-sheets” may be forwarded by mail at 
book-postage rates. But, if such proofs are 
sent to a periodical with no explanatory words 
as to the contents of the parcel, the depart- 
ment assumes that it is a periodical manu- 
script, and demands letter-rates. If, on the 
other hand, the sender takes the precaution 
of writing on the wrapper “ Proof-sheets,” as 
a necessary indication of the contents of the 
wrapper, he violates a post-office regulation, 
and letter-rates are imposed as a penalty. 
The sender is thus caught on either horn of 
the dilemma. This sort of trickery has ren- 
dered the law nearly inoperative. 

Not a day now passes that we do not 
have to make up large deficits of postage 
oo our contributors’ articles on account of 
these rulings. But whether the amount be 
small or large, makes no difference. The 
action of the department is an outrageous 
usurpation, which ought to be resisted, no 
matter how insignificant the sum of money 
involved in the matter. It is useless for the 
department to argue that their interpretation 
of the law is in accordance with their under- 
standing of it; we simply don’t believe them. 
There is no postmaster so dull as not to see 
that the “ further information” mentioned in 
the law refers to further information for the 
recipient, and cannot possibly apply, and no 
one in his senses believes it to apply, to in- 
formation designed not merely for the post- 
master, but which is absolutely necessary for 
his guidance in the matter. But the Post-Of- 
fice Department never evinces the slightest dis- 
position to discover and be governed by the 
spirit and purport of the law, but solely a de- 
sire to wring as much money out of the public 
as possible. 

Few people, excepting those immediately 
concerned, are aware to what extent the cus- 
tom-house authorities impose their arbitrary 
and vexatious regulations upon the merchants ; 
the merchants, anxious to get their merchan- 
dise, and create in the official departments as 
little prejudice against themselves as possible, 
submit with what patience they can; and but 
few people are aware of what really infamous 
things are continually done by the revenue 
collectors, with whom the most sacred per- 
sonal rights guaranteed by our charters have 
no authority or respect. The post-office can 
never go quite so far as the custom-house and 
the internal-revenue organizations in the road 





it could, inasmuch as it has the spirit to do 
so; for the post-office reaches everybody, and 
not as, in the other cases, a few persons anx- 
ious not to have their trade disturbed; and, 
once the whole people made victims to the in- 
tolerable exactions and impositions now 80 
common by government officials, there would 
arise a hubbub certain to bring postmaster- 
generals and treasury secretaries to their 
senses. 





The Saturday Review, which is so 
determined to think of us in the States as so 
many half-civilized barbarians of a very queer 
stripe, of whom the railway-president Fisk, 
the platform declaimer Train, the showman 
Barnum, the preacher Talmage, are fair rep- 
resentatives, is charmed to findin Mr. Hale’s 
“Ups and Downs” proof that we absolutely 
have in America a quiet domestic life worthy 
of an Englishman’s approbation. English- 
men are too apt, it thinks, to look upon the 
United States as solely a country of Erie 
rings and Tammany Halls, of “ six-shooters” 
and bowie-knives; where steamboat-boilers 
are always bursting, and railway-bridges al- 
ways breaking down; where rogues, instead 
of standing at the bar, sit on the bench; 
where swindlers, if only on a big scale, are 
financiers ; and where blustering bullies, if 
only engaged in an international arbitration, 
are jurists and patriots. They call to mind 
too often the vulgarity which disgusts the 
traveler, forgetting the home-life of which 
the traveler sees nothing. “ But ‘Ups and 
Downs,’” the Review declares, “ reminds us 
that, beneath all this froth—and very foul 
froth, too—that is tossing about on the sur- 
face, there is ever running a deep stream as 
pure as it is quiet. We find in it a set of 
steady middle-class folks who, for all that we 
are told, are as indifferent toward England as 
the ordinary Englishman is toward America, 
who are too much engaged in making love, 
in making their way in life, and in making 
the two ends meet, to have time to think of 
the British lion and the American eagle. 
We find, instead of the rash, fierce blaze of 
riot in which the New-York shoddy-world so 
much delights, a life as homely and as pict- 
uresque as any that Mrs. Gaskell or George 
Eliot has described. Indeed, we do not know 
whether the American provincial life is not 
more picturesque and more quaint than any 
we can find even with all the advantages of 
an old country. Mingled with the sober 
Puritanism of New England, which Haw- 
thorne has so well described, there is to be 
found, from the constant and varied streams 
of emigration that set to its shores, the light- 
heartedness of the Celt, the homely simplicity 
of the German, and the still homelier simpli- 
city of the Norwegian and the Swede. With 
all this there is the absence of grinding, de- 
pressing poverty, and the presence of Nature 
still wild and untamed. To simple descriptions 
of such a simple life as this we gladly turn 
away from the extravagant novels of the 
present day. As we read such a book as 
‘Ups and Downs,’ we get a kindlier feeling 
toward the honest folks of the Northeastern 








and Northwestern States.” It is odd that the 
Review has not been able to discover in many 
other American books the characteristics of 
our domestic life; but no doubt its recollec- 
tions of our better literature have been lost 
sight of in the writings of our newspapers, 
which, as a rule, justify all its impressions of 
our social life. So long as our journals keep 
persistently telling the world that we are 
without honesty in our dealings, without sim- 
plicity in our manners, without culture, or 
taste, or breeding, or domestic peace, there 
would seem to be no justice in complaining, 
because we are taken at our word. It is for. 
tunate there is an occasional book like “‘ Ups 
and Downs” calculated to help set the gen- 
eral opinion right. 


The Times, of this city, deplores 
the want of genuine sociability among our 
town-people. There is a good deal of display 
in our homes; we are fond of ostentatious 
hospitality ; but real friendly social inter- 
course is not one of our own virtues. The 
Times talks as if it were referring to the 
whole community, and yet means only a 
class. This persistent habit of assuming 
that the vices of the parvenus and a certain 
ostentatious few pertain to the great body 
of the people, is one cause of the misjudg- 
ments that prevail abroad in regard to our 
social life. If we enter the houses of the 
great middle class we find as simple tastes 
and candid manners as anywhere else in the 
world. There are ostentatious people, ig- 
norant people, vulgar people, uninteresting 
people, disagreeable people everywhere ; but 
in no country in the world is the disposition 
to make the follies or the faults of individuals 
representative of whole classes so common 
as in America. 








The growth of the city has caused 
our market -h to b mainly great 
receiving centres of provisions, the groceries 
in every avenue assuming the distributing 
function. The green -grocer was never, per- 
haps, entirely unknown, but his place and 
power have developed into a metropolitan 
feature of no little interest. One notable cir- 
cumstance is the comparatively recent exhibi- 
tion of good taste in the display of his goods. 
Once we saw at the grocers’ a distasteful and 
unsavory jumble of stale-looking peas, unin- 
viting cabbages, and withered apples—now 
many of their shops are absolutely delightful 
art - studies. Not only is the appetite whet- 
ted by an inviting array of choice edibles, 
but the eye is charmed by delicious combina- 
tions and effects of color. We paused recent- 
ly on the sidewalk before such a display, 
charmed out of several minutes of time by 
the singularly beautiful picture the tasteful 
grocer had made of his tempting merchan- 
dise: there were the dark brown of the hazel- 
nut and the chestnut, and the deep gray of the 
pecan; the glorious carbuncle of the Portugal 
grape, and the greenish white of the Malaga; 
the yellow of the pippin, the russet and the 
red of other apples; the gold of the orange, 
the green of the cauliflower—there were, in- 
deed, all the mellow tints and tones of au- 
tumn, such as a painter would despair of 
successfully copying, as harmoniously grouped 
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in teeming baskets as if the grocer had tak- 
en his lessons of color in the art-schools. 
These sidewalk pictures are quite abundant 
in the upper part of Broadway, and in Fourth 
and Sixth Avenues ; if our town readers have 
taste for color, let them note what is really a 
very charming feature of a morning walk in 
the avenues we have mentioned. 


There is at the Central Park, on 
an elevation near the upper: end of the Mall, 
and close by the Casino, a very ugly and 
mysterious-looking building which, no doubt, 
has puzzled many of the visitors to this sec- 
tion of our great pleasure-ground. A half- 
hidden little sign informs the curious that it 
is a camera-obscura ; but, even with this in- 
formation, one would hesitate about entering 
the very inhospitable-looking structure. If, 
however, he overcomes the very natural re- 
pugnance excited by the outward aspect of 
the building, and enters, he will be rewarded 
for his temerity. He will find himself in a 
dark rotunda, with a circular, white table in 
the centre. Presently, ingeniously-arranged 
lights in the upper portion of the rotunda 
will cast pictorial reflections upon the table, 
showing, with marvelous accuracy of detail, 
successive pictures of the park. Every one, 
at times, has found amusement in watching 
the moving panorama reflected in a camera ; 
here it is only the same thing enhanced in in- 
terest by the greater magnitude of the appa- 
ratus. There are certainly thus afforded very 
charming glimpses of the park scenery and 
the park life of crowding vehicles and 
thronged paths, and the park-visitor misses a 
pleasing entertainment if he neglects a visit 
to this queer little art-rotunda. We believe 
that it is destined not always to remain in its 
ugliness. In every other instance the park 
architecture not only satisfies us on account 
of its useful service, but because of its charm- 
ing devices ; and, in keeping with this really 
admirable esthetic spirit, a new structure has 
been designed, in which the camera will soon 
find more artistic and suitable housing than 
it has at present. 








We met recently, in a journal 
somewhere, a statement that architects were 
prevented from carrying out their designs by 
the interference of the owners of the build- 
ings. Very likely this is true in many in- 
stances, but we are not willing to believe that 
it accounts for the weak mistakes we see ev- 
erywhere in our architecture. We have on a 
former occasion expressed the opinion that 
architects are more sensible to form than to 
color — graceful proportion satisfies their 
judgment, while they forget that light and 
shade are indispensable to richness of effect. 
Our modern architecture specially lacks the 
pediment. All our structures are too flat, 
and without projections or deep recesses 
there can be none of that effect of shadow 
upon which the artistic character of archi- 
tecture so much depends. And that weak 
pediments exist because of the interference 
of owners is difficult to believe. A new build- 
ing has just gone up in Broadway at the cor- 
ner of Bond Street that, in many particulars, 
is admirable. There is a rich contrast of 
brick with heavy stone trimmings ; the arch, 








too little seen in our buildings, is most ar- 
tistically introduced ; but a very inferior cor- 
nice greatly injures the effect of the struct- 
ure as a whole. It is just one of those build- 
ings that would have admitted of highly-pict- 
uresque design for the roof; but, instead of 
this, its elaborate and well-conceived facades 
terminate in a very feeble and paltry sky-line. 
It is a pity so large and noble a project 
should reach so disappointing a fulfillment. 
It would be worth knowing whether this re- 
sult comes of the architect’s blunder or the 
owner’s interference. 





Correspondence. 


Provipence, R. I., November 10, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear St: In the recent interesting de- 
seription of the city of Ghent, in your Jour- 
NAL, permit me to mention that the Cathedral- 
Church is erroneously called that of St. Ba- 
ron: its real name is St. Bavon, The writer, 
in my opinion, hardly does justice to the beau- 
ty of its interior, which is of a very high order. 
It may be also stated, as a fact of some interest 
connected therewith, that in 1559 the king, 
Philip II. of Spain, held there the last chapter 
of the once famous order of the Golden Fleece 
(Toison d’Or). 

The anecdote related of the Emperor Charles 
V. loses some of its wit when told in English ; 
giving it in French, “ Je mettrais votre Paris 
dans mon Gand,” the pun upon the name of 
the city comes out quite happily. This was 
not the only time that the great emperor thus 
joked upon the name of his favorite city; for 
we are told that the Duke of Alba, having ad- 
vised the monarch to destroy the proud and 
rebellious place which had caused him so much 
trouble, the emperor conducted the duke to 
the platform of the belfry, and, pointing to the 
great and busy city ut their feet, said: ‘‘ Com- 
bien fallait il de peaux d’Espagne pour faire 


un Gand de cette grandeur.” - 





Art Hotes. 


bgp. in spite of the commercial depres- 
sion, the public buying and selling of 
pictures is not entirely at a stand-still, may be 
judged from the fact that Messrs. Leavitt deem 
it. prudent to put between two and three hun- 
dred paintings into the market at auction. 
Whether the enterprise is a successful one 
may be a problem pecuniarily, but there is no 
question that it is a matter of some importance 
to artists and amateurs to learn that, however 
preoecupied the public may be with other mat- 
ters, still, in New-York City, there is a cor- 
ner left unoccupied by trade, and reserved for 
art and intellectual interests. 

The great charm of the collection to which 
we allude is found in its water-colors. Some 
of them are the work of the most noted artists 
in Europe, and, on the whole, they afford one 
of the best examples of the use of this vehicle 
of color that has ever been seen here. Start- 
ing with Rivoire’s flower-pictures, of which the 
JournaL gave a brief notice last week, there 
are all degrees of finish and methods of work, 
from his elaborate delineation to the rich 
washes of color in Vibert’s ‘‘ Sibyl,” and to 
the almost intangible sketch of Fortuny’s 
“ Scene in Spain.’’ 

Paris, Rome, England, and this country, are 











represented in these specimens, which give 
probably the best kind of lesson a student of 
water-colors can take in this convenient, ef- 
fective, and hitherto little understood mode of 


’ coloring. The pictures are, some of them, very 


sketchy, and can be appreciated only by a 
trained eye. The architectural paintings, how- 
ever, are often quite fine, but it was as studies 
for students that their value chiefly affected 
us. We should say to students that they could 
never do better than to go right up to such 
paintings as the Rivoires, and the Fortuny es- 
pecially, and examine the method of work em- 
ployed, and, touch by touch, see how effects 
were produced by those masters. Let them 
look out for transparent color and opaque hues ; 
observe where one was laid over another, and 
whether it was smoothly blended with it,.or 
crisply dovetailed together. 

Beyond the mechanical excellence of some 
of these paintings, it is difficult to speak. To 
one accustomed to examine critically collection 
after collection, the multitude of the works and 
the meagreness of the thought in them suggest 
the wish that only born artists should add 
to the surfeiting multiplicity which presses 
onus. From another view, however, this dis- 
content is lessened when it is remembered how 
many homes are made more elegant and re- 
fined by even the moderately good work which 
is hung upon their walls; and, when we recol- 
lect the marked improvement in the art taste 
of our citizens in the last twenty years, and 
see how their knowledge of pictures has been 
purified and elevated, we cannot but rejoice at 
the wide diffusion of works which, thongh ab- 
stractly not of the highest kind, are yet grad- 
ually educating the people to the love and ap- 
preciation of better things. 


The London Spectator had recently a high- 
ly - appreciative notice of Frére, the French 
painter, @ propos of an exhibition of his pict- 
ures in London. It says: “‘ His painting of 
children is as different as it can be from the 
conventional studying of models imported into 
the studio, and thereby losing their natural 
grace and artless simplicity. One of the most 
distinctive and charming characteristics of un- 
spoilt childhood is the utter absence of self- 
consciousness, and the air of complete absorp- 
tion of mind with which it regards some inci- 
dent, or engages in some occupation, to us 
merely trivial. This should never be lost sight 
of by the painter of children; and we believe 
that a great deal of the charm of Frére’s por- 
traiture depends on its constant recognition. 
But, to see it and paint it, the artist must be 
on the most easy terms with his sitter; and 
one cannot fail to perceive that the presence 
of M. Frére with his palette and brushes in any 
part of the village of his adoption, is # great 
deal too familiar a sight to cause any interrup- 
tion of the ordinary pursuits or demeanor of 
the children. We do not, however, profess to 
know by what process M. Frére fixes upon his 
canvas these wonderfully true and subtly ren- 
dered incidents of child-life. They are too 
vivid and complete in their impression for us 
to suppose that they can be other than actual 
incidents, painted exactly (or with the modifi- 
cations necessary to artistic treatment) as he 
has seen them. They cannot, of course, be 
actually finished from the life. The use of 
models, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
must, one would think, be confined to very 
mechanical parts of such work as this. Does 
he trust entirely to strong power of observa- 
tion and aretentive memory, or does he aid 
his recollection by rapid sketches, taken when 
an incident strikes his fancy, in a few expres- 
sive touches of the pencil or brush? 
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“For Edouard Frére, besides being a great 
delineator of character, is a thorough artist, 
and his pictures are as skillful in the qualities 
of composition, lighting, and color, as they are 


masterly in those above referred to. In these ‘ 


sketches and studies we see him chiefly as an 
artist, taking notes with more or less elabora- 
tion of the effects of form, light, and color, 
which commend themselves to his artistic 
sense, choosing, no doubt in many cases, what 
might become useful for backgrounds, or other- 
wise, in his finished pictures. They have that 
peculiar charm of freshness which belongs to 
sketches direct from Nature, and uncooked for 


exhibition.”’ 


German art in the late Vienna Exhibition, 
according to a writer in the Portfolio, present- 
ed so strong a front that, of the twenty com- 
peting nations, France alone assailed her posi- 
tion. Belgium, as usual, took a first rank, 
and yet stood in the rear of Germany. Italy, 
though only surpassed in the number of her 
pictorial contributions by Germany, France, 
and Austria, reached to nothing higher than a 
good second class. Russia, England, Scandi- 
navia, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and Den- 
mark, standing pretty much in this order of 
merit, occupied but subordinate places. ‘* Ger- 
man art does not surrender her national char- 
acteristics ; contrasted with French art on the 
west, and Italian on the south, she shows both 
weakness and strength. Compared with Ital- 
ian, she wants the sense of beauty; and, 
measured with French, she lacks spontaneity, 
lithesome play, sketchiness, and off-hand dash ; 
in short, she is serious, solemn, and studious, 
evon to a fault. But Germany has of late been 
mending her ways ; and, after making all fair 
allowance for her faults, she remains noble in 
idea, fertile in conception, scientific in con- 
struction, profound in the reading of character, 
accurate in drawing, and solid in technique.” 


Referring to the announcement of the Royal 
Academy’s intention to gather the greatest 
possible number of pictures by Sir E. Land- 
seer for exhibition in the winter, the Athe- 
neum points out that a difficulty has arisen in 
studying these works through the extraordi- 
nary liberties which, in numerous cases, have 
been taken with their names. Not a few pict- 
ures bear three, and some so many as four dif- 
ferent titles; there are few which have not 
more than one. Now the Academy has an op- 
portunity for giving standard titles, and it is 
desirable that this chance should not be lost 
when the forthcoming catalogue is prepared. 
It suggests the advisability of recurring to the 
original names under which the pictures were 
exhibited. 





Wlusic and the Drama. 


EVERAL dramatic versions of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s novel of ‘* The New Magdalen” 
have been acted in different cities, but the 
dramatization, by Mr. Collins himself, for Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq, is the only one that has claims 
upon our consideration. This was not produced 
in New York until the evening of November 
10th. That the moral of this story is bad, there 
is scarcely the necessity of saying. It is not 
* merely that the subject in itself is dangerous, 
but the treatment of it by Mr. Collins is pe- 
culiarly misleading ; full of sophistry, and well 
calculated to make one condone a fault in sym- 
pathy with the person. There is no more 
wholesome sentiment than a well-cherished 
hatred of sin; and, while it is no more than 








Christian charity to respect the efforts of those 
who are struggling to reform, we must beware 
of a sympathy that weakens our repugnance 
for the crime. In “‘ The New Magdalen” we 
have a reformed courtesan struggling to regain 
her place in society, but who is not so reformed 
that she cannot play the impostor to gain her 
ends. One may well question if there is real 
contrition in a woman who is ready to act an 
elaborate fraud, or a genuine penitence when 
she reveals the imposture only when it becomes 
impossible to maintain it. Yet so adroitly is 
the story told, that we find ourselves heartily 
sympathizing with the woman’s sufferings, her 
remorse, and her aspirations, even when it is 
entirely obvious that very low and vulgar 
crimes are set in a glamour of sentiment. Our 
literary and dramatic artists claim the right to 
treat the great facts and passions of life; this 
we yield to them, provided they present these 
facts and passions in their truth, with stern 
regard to their moral significance. It is not 
bad morals to describe the sins and delineate 
the wrong passions of men and women ; but it 
is bad morals to so describe and delineate them 
that in the sympathy for the sinner is lost the 
detestation of the sin. ‘‘ The New Magdalen,” 
as a work of art, is admirable. The story is 
told with great simpleness and directness, mov- 
ing steadily with gathering interest from the 
beginning to the end. The scenes are com- 
pact, the situations telling; the interest ex- 
cited is strong and profound. The part of the 
heroine, Merey Merrick, is in the hands of Miss 
Leclereq, an actress perfectly trained in her 
business. In this lady’s acting we have a 
glimpse of the thoroughness of the old stage- 
methods. In the absolute perfection of her 
style, she recalls actresses like Ellen Tree and 
others of her school. But her art is always 
greater than her inspiration. Clara Morris, 
for instance, would have given a far less fin- 
ished performance—her art, indeed, would have 
been unequal to some of the requirements of 
the scenes; but there would have been in- 
tenser passion—the heart-cry would have been 
more real and thrilling; with less of consum- 
mate skill, there would have been occasionally 
a far more genuine insight into the woman’s 
bleeding heart. In the earlier scenes, Miss 
Leclereq failed, it seemed to us, almost alto- 
gether in showing the character of the woman 
she was personating—her stage -art, as we 
have said, was complete, but her soul had no 
power to transform itself into the creature she 
was imagining ; but, in the later scenes, when 
the motives and the passions become compli- 
cated, when we see the now refined woman 
struggling between her remorse, her dread of 
shame, her love, her longings to do right, and 
her fear of consequences, we have a picture 
that is nearly perfect—a picture that the half- 
training of our young American actresses could 
never have mastered, for which even genius 
without adequate art would have been insuffi- 
cient. As an illustration of the thoroughness 
of the old-fashioned methods, which we so 
often hear derided by those who know nothing 
of them, this personation should be studied. 
Miss Leclereq is indeed young, but she is one 
of the few actresses who have studied after the 
choice models of the old stage. The play is 
well put on the stage (at the Broadway), but is 
not well enough acted in all the parts. Mr. 
Ward gives a very clerical personation of the 
unclerical clergyman Julian Gray ; if he would 
abandon his pulpit declamation altogether the 
rendition would be a good one, for he exhibits 
abundant heartiness and feeling. 


Among the interesting passages of the cur- 
rent musical season, the production of ‘‘ Les 





Huguenots,” the greatest of the Meyerbeer 
operas, during the middle of November, by 
the Strakosch opera troupe, is entitled to some 
eminence. -Meyerbeer (perhaps Wagner only 
excepted) has produced the most elaborate and 
difficult of grand operas. In ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
especially every thing is on the grandest scale, 
The ingenuity of the composer has run riot in 
taxing all the contrivances of scenic and spec- 
tacular effect, and the necessities of the mise 
en scene are alone enough to preclude any thing 
but fuilure, unless produced by a great compa- 
ny, with all the facilities of mechanical con- 
trivance to build a framework for the splendid 
musical and dramatic pictures. When to this 
is added the gigantic character of the musical 
work to be done, tne choruses and orchestra- 
tion bristling with difficulties, the solos, thick- 
ly studding the principal parts, that demand 
the most consummate care in execution, and 
the exigeant nature of the dramatic motifs, we 
have a combination which places an insuper- 
able stumbling-block in the pathway of most 
impressarios. In criticising the performance 
of “Les Huguenots,” it is always well to re- 
member that Meyerbeer wrote every part for a 
particular artist, each one a great exceptional 
representative in the lyric art. This fact of 
itself enhances the difficulty of its representa- 
tion. The most gigantic work in French mu- 
sic, the stern, rugged, massive outlines of 
“Les Huguenots,” compare with other operas 
as the Egyptian Pyramids with other archi- 
tecture. Whatever Wagner may owe in the 
spirit and essence of his music to the German- 
ic nature, there can be no question that, in his 
forms and reforms, Meyerbeer, who was at the 
very height of his grandeur during Wagner’s 
residence in Paris, had a most potent force in 
formulating his conceptions. 

At the announcement that ‘‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’? would be produced by the Strakosch 
company, there was some fear of its being a 
risky experiment. Results proved that such 
apprehensions were ill founded. Though the 
music of ‘* Valentine,” ‘* Raoul,’”’ and ‘ Mar- 
cel,’’ was written for heavier voices than those 
possessed by Mme. Nilsson, and Signors Cam- 
panini and Nannetti, the tremendous energy 
and effort to which they wrought themselves, 
and the superb acting, conspired to win them 
a great triumph. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that Nilsson never before appeared to 
such advantage in America. Both she and 
Campanini evidently saved themselves care- 
fully during the early portions of the opera, 
a repression that made this part of the work 
rather tame. But the audience more than par- 
doned them in the magnificent after-perform- 
ance. Up to the third act, the audience was 
rather cold, except toward Miss Cary’s ex- 
quisite delivery of the music of ‘ Urbain” 
(written for Mdlle. Alboni), and Nannetti’s 
rendering of the ‘‘ Pif-paf.”” The culmination 
of the performance was in that most sublime 
of all the lyric expressions of passion, the 
parting between Raoul and Valentine. In 
this, both the soprano and tenor rose to § 
height of grandeur which their most ardent 
admirers hardly prophesied for them. The 
almost frantic enthusiasm of the audience 
showed how completely they were carried 
away. Among the other features of the per- 
formance, may be mentioned Maurel’s fine 
interpretation of “‘ San Bris,” and Del Pu- 
ente’s rendering of ‘‘ Nevers’s”? music. The 
choruses were in some cases not at all good, 
and the orchestra was very badly handled by 
Signor Muzio, but there were so many excep- 
tionally superb features in the general perform- 
ance that it must be set down as so far the 
most remarkable of the musical season. 
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In any nation so poor in musical invention 
as the Americans have yet shown themselves, 
any elaborate contribution to the literature of 
music will be hailed with decided interest and 
curiosity. The Anglo-Saxon races of Europe 
and America lag far behind the other great 
peoples in the vanguard of civilization so far 
as musical originality is concerned, though 
England has produced a few great composers, 
and many brilliant song-writers. The art-cre- 
ativeness of America has rather shown itself in 
the production of artists than of art, and any 
indication of the awakening of the latter loftier 
function is alike a matter for congratulation and 
critical study. The publication of so impor- 
tant an attempt as the oratorio of “ St. Peter,” 
by John Knowles Paine, of Boston, issued un- 
der the imprimatur of Oliver Ditson & Co., 
merits, therefore, something more than mere 
passing notice. England is the native home 
of oratorio, and this form of musical composi- 
tion seems to be more sympathetic with the 
Anglo-Saxon mind than any other. It is not 
surprising that, in this country, oratorio should 
be signalized as among the earlier fruits of a 
coming musical harvest. Bristow and some 
others have produced works of this class 
which have gained more than an ephemeral 
popularity, though for the most part developed 
in the form of the cantata. But in Mr. Paine’s 
work we have a most elaborate and finished 
effort, in which all the details of form as well 
as essential law have been most industriously 
worked out. The life of St. Peter was full of 
such marvelous dramatic effects that few 
themes could have been found better adapted 
to inspire musical fertility. Mr. Paine’s deal- 
ing with his subject is perhaps more creditable 
to his painstaking scholarship and accomplish- 
ment as a musician than to his originality, but 
there is sufficient of the latter to warrant us in 
expecting more massive and intrinsic power in 
a second effort. Each step in music links it- 
self with its predecessors, and there are few 
of the great composers who have emancipated 
themselves from the coloring and methods of 
their early models till continued practice has 
given them an assured and daring tread through 
the wonderful realms of the tone-world. 

The field of design in this oratorio covers 
“The Divine Call,” ‘“‘The Denial and Re- 
pentance,” “The Ascension,” and “ Pente- 
cost,” and includes eighteen choruses, eight 
recitatives and arias for the soprano, five for 
contralto, seven for tenor, seven for bass, and 
several duets and quartets, besides two or- 
chestral numbers. The musical succession of 
these is in the strictest accordance with the 
precedents set by the great masters of oratorio, 
and the changes of tone-coloring admirably 
adapted to the dramatic development of the 
theme. Mr. Paine shows a genuine feeling 
for oratorio, and the instincts of the musician 
and student work through his fabric at every 
turn. 

Charges have been made against Mr. Paine 
of wholesale plagiarism, or at least of adapta- 
tion from the works of the great composers. 
This assault we believe to be hasty and harsh, 
bearing the inspiration of a spirit much to be 
deprecated, and too common, the tendency to 
sneer at our own productions in art because 
they are American. The musical student will 
not fail to find reminiscences of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, scat- 
tered thickly throughout ‘St. Peter,” but not 
in any sense such as to justify the criticism we 
have alluded to. These musical memories 
must rather look for their source to that un- 
conscious imitation in spirit rather than of 
melodic phrase, which the rigid and limited 
form of oratorio so easily induces, and from 





which the great masters themselves were not 
entirely free. The influence of Sebastian Bach, 
the great monarch of the fugue, over Mr. Paine, 
is marked. But Bach, as the greatest master 
of strict and subtile counterpoint in musical 
history, illustrates most fully the laws of com- 
position, which must underlie the oratorio 
more than all other forms, as the effects in 
oratorio are wrought from broad, simple, 
massive themes, and the harmonies must be 
consecutive and logical. Mr. Paine’s study of 
Bach lays him open to the charge, perhaps, of 
being too strictly the servant of the canons of 
the latter as displayed in his “‘ Passions”? mu- 
sic; but, as a school of composition in reli- 
gious music, this is incomparable, and no mod- 
ern composer can afford to disdain or neglect 
it. Our limits preclude any thing like the ex- 
amination of this work in detail. This must 
be sought for in the columns of the musical 
journals. It is only justice, however, to Mr. 
Paine to concede to his work the evidences of 
considerable native power, and still more 
marked learning and labor. Its production is 
an important sign in American music. The 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston have 
the oratorio now in elaborate preparation un- 
der the direct supervision of the composer, 
and its performance by this venerable and 
splendid organization is looked for as one of 
the important art events of the season at the 
American Athens. 


The steps being taken toward the com- 
plete union of all the musical societies in the 
United States for participation at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial seem to have a significant 
bearing on the future of art. This early pro- 
vision, if matters are wisely administered, will 
insure us against the repetition of the gigantic 
Gilmore attempts at Boston. Something like 
unity of purpose in the choral organization of 
the musical elements, scattered through the 
country, has long been needed, and it is well 
that a sufficient motive power is now furnished. 
There is no reason why a magnificent musical 
festival—fully equal, superior, indeed, to those 
of London and Manchester—should not be one 
of the most remarkable attractions of the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition. But, to organize so great 
a work, there should be a one-man power at its 
front. Mr. Theodore Thomas, whose name is 
more identified with the progress of American 
music than any other, and who has already 
commenced to systematize choral training 
throughout America, with reference to his 
own great scheme of national American opera, 
is evidently the man for the work. The Phil- 
adelphia committee of organization should 
consult the views of Thomas in this matter. 





Piterary Hotes, 


“ec ESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE,” by 

Hesba Stretton, seems to us so true 
an example of the most unhealthy school of 
current novel - writing, that we are almost 
tempted to make it the text for a short homily 
—wishing that we had the space to preach at 
greater length and to better purpose on a sub- 
ject that every lover of a sound and vigorous 
light literature must have very much at heart. 
Here is a story in which one John Morley, a 
grave, middle-aged, highly-cultivated, very 
melancholy, and generally gloomy book-seller, 
lives (of course) in a dark and dismal house, 
in astreet with the same characteristics, and 
in a village with similar soul-chilling features 
—and, of course, is a Calvinistic church-mem- 
ber of the deepest indigo hue. He appears to 





have ogeupied his time, previous to the opening 
of this pleasing narration, in training his little 
girl, Hester, into a perfect monster of gloomy 
and desperate precocity—a task in which he is 
assisted by a blighted book-binder, a certain 
Lawson, who works for him, and spends his 
leisure hours in perambulating a gloomy garret 
of the establishment, where he makes various 
incoherent remarks concerning the deceased 
Mrs. Morley, which would make the hair of any 
properly-constituted child stand on end, but 
apparently cause Hester no inconsiderable 
pleasure of a funereal kind. Suddenly (as any 
student of character must needs have foreseen), 
John Morley falls in love with and marries a 
young and giddy teacher rejoicing in the name 
of Rose Mary (perhaps out of respect to the 
general drug-like and apothecary’s-shop char- 
acteristics of the whole book). Before his 
marriage he causes his daughter to go through 
a melodramatic ceremony of promising to be - 
to her step-mother as though a child of her own 
(this we dimly conjecture to be Hester Mor- 
ley’s promise, though only the first of those 
she continues to make throughout the book). 
It is now perhaps needless to state to the ex- 
perienced novel-reader that Rose Mary, upon 
whose bright spirit, ete., the gloom, etc., 
weighs, etc. (see current novels passim), soon 
after elopes with the rich and gifted Robert 
Waldron, after leaving behind her the note 
customary under the circumstances. No one 
will need to be told that this missive causes 
Morley to ‘fall heavily to the ground” when 
he reads it; likewise that it turns bis hair 
gray, causes him to move listlessly, and his 
eyes to “ glare in their sunken sockets,’’ for a 
period of some years next ensuing. Nor 
would Hester Morley be at all true to the 
tenets of the modern school if she did not feel 
it incumbent upon her to do the martyr busi- 
ness; to grow up grave and generally disagree- 
able ; to pathetically remember her promise at 
all sorts of inconvenient times. That Robert 
Waldron abandons Rose (or she him); that he 
returns from “abroad” with a “thick, brown 
beard,” and at once falls in love with Hester, 
are points so obvious to the initiated that we 
barely allude to them. That the sepulchral 
Lawson should descend from his garret and 
knock Waldron on the head with an iron bar, 
may be less strictly natural, but is in excellent 
general keeping. That among the accessory 
characters there should soon appear a good 
young curate with ambitions and preternatural 
culture, is inevitable. The general reconcilia- 
tion, the forgiveness of Rose’s trifling pecca- 
dillo, Rose’s gentle and poetic death, the sen- 
timents on that occasion, etc., are so much 
matters of course that we should be laughed 
at for more than alluding tothem. It wouldn’t 
quite do, you know, to have Hester marry 
Robert Waldron; there would be a trifling 
lack of convenance about that (though we know 
writers who would have had it done at any 
cost); and so she is turned over to the curate. 
To marry your heroine to a curate brings you 
out of all imaginable difficulties. Thus, all 
the characters (except that unfortunate Rose, 
whom it would really have been awkward to 
have about) live happily forever after. We 
declared that we had thoughts of delivering a 
homily upon “‘ Hester Morley’s Promise ; on 
second thoughts we refrain; the book is a 
homily in itself—and we may add that, from 
all the indications we trace in the taste of con- 
temporary readers, it will be widely perused 
and intensely enjoyed. (Dodd & Mead, pub- 
lishers.) 


The publication of a volume by Herbert 
Spencer must always be an important event in 
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the history of intellectual progress; and, al- 
though the ‘‘ Studies of Sociology” have al- 
ready reached a verv large circle of readers 
through the pages of Tuk Porviar Science 
Moyraty, the collective appearance of these re- 
markable essays in a permanent and convenient 
form not only brings them before the whole 
public, but gives them that added force which 
always belongs to argumentative writing when 
presented in its completeness rather than 
in installments. Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
have given the volume, in which they now 
present the ‘ Studies,” the same careful 
preparation which has marked all the pre- 
ceding issues of the “ International Scientific 
Series:’’ and the book is laid before the 
public in a shape that renders it attractive 
and accessible to all readers. Of the matter of 
the essays we have neither space nor wish to 
say more than has been said by leaders of 
thought all over the world in acknowledgment 
of Spencer’s work. ‘The contributions of one 
of the first philosophers of the time to our 
knowledge of a subject better deserving of 
study than almost any other, certainly need 
no other comment than that expression of 
pleasure and interest with which they will be 
everywhere received. This volume makes the 
fifth of the series of which it forms a part. 


Agreeing with Mr. Richard Grant White, 
in the belief that English is decidedly a 
‘* grammarless language”? — taking grammar 
in its ordinary sense—we are never disposed 
to attribute so much importance as is custom- 
ary to works which continue the study of the 
old rules that have for generations been ham- 
mered into the brains of school-children. If 
the old routine method of teaching must be 
followed, however, it is better that this should 
be done in accordance with a sensible rather 
than an utterly illogical system ; and that the 
intellect of the pupil should at least be led to 
believe that it has some part in the study. Pro- 
fessor William Swinton’s ‘ Language Lessons ”’ 
(Harpers), seem to strive to promote this be- 
lief, and, though we find several grave faults 
in the text-book, we ider it a decided im- 
provement on many of its now popular fel- 
lows. 





The new heliday edition of Mr. Howells’s 
** Chance Acquaintance,” with illustrations by 
“W. L. Sheppard, will have a warm welcome 
everywhere. A little more study, however, 
might have been spent by Mr. Sheppard before 
attempting to portray the typical Bostonian. 
In this we think he has failed. His pictures 
of Mr. Arbuton give that gentleman a some- 
what hesitating and embarrassed air, and make 
him stand a little nervously, instead of with 
that consciousness of resting upon the firm 
basis of the everlasting hills, which your true 
modern Athenian betrays. We must also point 
out to Mr. Sheppard that no Bostonian, even 
in his wildest moments, could possibly have 
so far forgotten himself as to wear such a hat 
as is represented in the frontispiece to Mr. 
Howells’s story. 


“ Birdie and his Fairy Friends,” by Mar- 
garet T. Canby, is a bright little book of sim- 
ple fairy stories, for children who haven’t 
quite attained to the enjoyment of the ‘* Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ and other more mature literature 
of this most fascinating kind. “ Birdie” be- 
longs to the very youngest readers; and the 
book happily succeeds in giving them enter- 
tainment without prosiness, and without that 
eant which many writers think it necessary to 
pour forth upon all human beings, even from 
their birth. 





Scientific Hotes. 


UR readers are already familiar with the 
general character of the zoological station 
at Naples; and the labors of Dr. Anton Dohrn 
have been justly commended. As a chapter in 
the history of general scientific progress, and 
as an evidence that our efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of an aquarium at Central Park 
are in the interest of science as well as for the 
instruction of the people, we offer the follow- 
ing interesting résumé of Dr. Dohrn’s report 
before the British Association. The students 
of natural history cannot fail to see that efforts 
of this character are worthy of their hearty 
support, and it may not be amiss to request 
that those whose attention may be directed to 
it will forward to us any practical suggestions 
that will aid in the speedy consummation of 
the Central Park aquarium project. Though 
the Naples institution differs somewhat in 
character from an aquarium, yet it will be ap- 
parent that the latter presents claims in many 
ways similar, while there is added the impor- 
tant feature that with no expense the public 
are afforded advantages for general education, 
while the student has at command material 
and opportunity for special investigation. ‘‘In 
reading the report of Dr. Anton Dohrn on the 
zoological station established by him in the 
Bay of Naples, Mr. E. Ray Lankester explained 
that the naturalist studying marine zoology 
required to fix upon some locality on the sea- 
shore, carrying his microscope, or means of 
working with him, in order to pursue his 
studies on the spot. Many places on the sea- 
side were, of course, better suited than others 
for such a purpose, and, of all, none were so 
favorable as some parts of the Mediterranean. 
For some years the zoologists of Germany had 
been in the habit of descending thence to make 
their researches, and it was in consequence of 
such study of marine forms that the doctrine 
of development had attained its present impor- 
tance and basis in fact. For the prosecution 
of these researches there had hitherto been no 
organization. Every individual had acted on 
his own responsibility, each having to take his 
own apparatus, and go to any place he thought 
best, living in an hotel, and getting fishermen 
or anybody to help him. Three or four years 
ago Dr. Dohrn, of Vienna, devoted his ener- 
gies to procuring the erection of some suitable 
accommodation on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, which should be accessible to natural- 
ists of all countries for the purpose of prose- 
cuting their studies. After contending with a 
variety of difficulties, he had at length suc- 
ceeded in erecting and furnishing such a 20- 
ological station close to Naples. Its total cost 
had been about eleven thousand pounds, of 
which nine thousand had, up to the present, 
been borne entirely by Dr. Dohrn himself; 
but he hoped to be more or less reimbursed 
this amount by various sources of income. 
The scheme was not, however, a money specu- 
lation in the ordinary sense of the term. The 
report described the progress of the station 
and the support it had received by the letting 
of tables, etc., to various governments and 
universities for the purpose of investigation. 
The object of the station was to enable zoolo- 
gists to pursue their studies with the most ef- 
fect and the greatest economy of time, money, 
and labor.” 


The English scholars are again at war with 
the government, and the contest seems likely 
to be as earnest as that which marked the 
Hooker discussion, full reports of which were 
then given to our readers.. This new bone of 











contention is the South Kensington Museum. 
In a recent report of Mr. Henry Cole’s inau- 
gural address before the Hanly School of Art, 
the speaker stated that “this organization, 
which had borne such great fruits, and which 
was so highly prized by the nation, and was so 
indispensable to the commercial and social 
progress of the country, was in jeopardy. The 
government contemplated changes which were 
directly opposed to the further development 
of the science and art department.”” The diffi- 
culty appears to be that it is proposed to trans- 
fer the management of the institution from its 
present individual head to the trustees of the 
British Museum, who, it seems, have been 
remiss in their present duties, and may not, 
therefore, be trusted to properly apply “the 
amount of hundreds of thousands to science 
and art.’’ Whatever may be the faults of the 
English Government, they may not certainly 
be accused of a lack of generosity ; and, when 
the editor of Nature cites this proposed change 
as “‘ another instance of the ignorant action of 
government in all matters appertaining to sci- 
ence,’ we would venture to suggest that, if 
they are in earnest in the cause of science, 
they adopt our American plan of making her 
institutions self-supporting. This can never 
be done so long as directors and societies have 
so free an access to the public treasury. Surely 
England, whose bishops own whole counties, 
and many of whose legislators are richer than 
the government they serve, should have little 
difficulty in obtaining from private sources en- 
dowments and legacies sufficient to make their 
educational institutions independent of men 
and ministries, 


We are indebted to Mr. W. A. Conklin, 
Direetor of the Central Park menagerie, for 
the following condensed report of Dr. Holder’s 
expedition to the coast of Maine during the 
last summer: 

The United States Fishery Commission, of 
which Professor 8. F. Baird is chief, had very 
successful “field operations” this season in 
the waters of Casco Bay, Maine, Peake’s Isl- 
and, Portland, being the headquarters. Dr. 
I. B. Holder, of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, accompanied the commission on 
their annual trip this summer, for the purpose 
of procuring a series of the fishes common to 
the coasts of the northern United States, and 
having especially in view the selection of char- 
acteristic or fair representative specimens of 
that section, preparatory to obtaining eventual- 
ly a full series of the fishes of our whole coast. 

A large number of invertebrates were ob- 
tained, the urchins and the starfishes of the 
shores, and a multitude of the smaller forms 
by deep dredging. One species of starfish 
( Ctenodiscus) found heretofore very sparsely in 
stomachs of fishes, was dredged by the bush- 
el, and a specimen of the mola, or sunfish, was 
captured, from which were taken several inter- 
esting species of parasites with barnacles grow- 
ing uponthem. The curious penella may be 
mentioned as one of this species. Interesting 
forms of actinz, or sea-apemones, and numer- 
ous species of Hydroid polyps, were also ob- 
tained. 

It is worthy of mention that some fish, such 
as the tomcod, sea-perch, and other forms, do 
not attain their full size south of Cape Ann. In 
the colder waters of the Bay of Fundy these 
species are even larger than in Casco Bay. 


In referring to the recent unsuccessful at- 
tempt to transport one hundred tons of frozen 
meat from Australia to London, the Znglish 
Mechanic attributes the failure mainly to the 
fact that the fittings of the vessel were not 
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completed till too late to permit of a prelimi- 
nary trial, Owing to a leakage in the apparatus 
designed for securing the circulation of the cold 
brine, together with an unexpected wastage of 
yee, the greater portion of the meat was thrown 
overboard on the thirty-fourth day out, followed 
later by the remainder of the cargo. Hence 
this plan may be regarded as a complete fail- 
ure. If we are not mistaken, a somewhat 
similar attempt to transport meat from Texas 
to New York was hardly less successful. 


Those of our readers who have read of Cap- 
tain Verne’s voyage of ‘“‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” in the good ship 
Nautilus, will be pleased to learn, no doubt, 
that the fancy of Verne’s may yet become a 
fact. It is announced from Cronstadt that a 
submarine vessel is in course of construction 
at that port which bids fair to rival the mythi- 
eal captain’s bold venture. Instead of elec- 
tricity as a motor, this new vessel is to be pro- 
pelled by two air-engines, and not only can it 
descend to any desired depth, but can so direct 
its course as to enable the affixing of torpedoes 
to the hulls of a hostile fleet, and then draw 
off and await their total destruction. 


It is announced in the American Naturalist 
that the first award of the grand Walker prize 
of one thousand dollars, was voted by the coun- 
cil of the Boston Society of Natural History to 
Mr, Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, for in- 
vestigations on the embriology, structure, and 
geographical distribution of the Radiates, and 
especially on the Echinoderms, and the publi- 
cation of the results, as embodied in his recent 
work. The annual Walker prize for 1873 was, 
at the same meeting, awarded to A. S. Packard, 
for his essay on the development of the com- 
mon horse-fly. 


The Cincinnati Acclimation Society, having 
veen successful in introducing the English 
skylark into Southern Ohio, have determined 
to attempt the acclimatization of the European 
titmouse. This latter little bird is considered 
abroad as a sworn and successful foe of insects 
injurious to vegetation. 


The effect of change of soil upon the color 
of plants was recently illustrated by the trans- 
planting of a Lilium coridion into heath-soil, 
the result being a change in the color of the 
flower from sulphur-yellow to red. 


We learn from foreign sources that Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker have accepted the in- 
vitation from the New York Geographical So- 
ciety to visit this city during the coming sum- 
mer. 


ADDITIONS TO THE OENTRAL PARK ME- 
NAGERIE AND MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEM- 
BER 8, 1878. 


Additions to Menagerie. 
1 Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus). Present- 
ed by Mr. Henry Steinway. 
1 Deer (Cariacus Virginianus). Received in ex- 


1 Horned Toad (Phrynosoma cornuta). Presented 
by Miss Nina Worth. 
W. A. Conxurm, Director. 


Additions to Museum. 


3 Nests of the Trap-door Spider (Nemesia eleano- 
ra). Presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. An- 
drews. 

1 Large Starfish. Presented by Mr. Charles Drake. 

Photograph of the late Prince Maximilian of Nieu- 

Presented by Mr. Frederick Scbuchardt. 


A. S. Bickmore, Superintendent. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


HE Hon. 8. S. Cox entertained the New- 
Yorkers, a short time since, with a lecture 
on Irish wit and humor, in which, as might be 
expected, there were given an abundant number 
of illustrations of his subject. One was a story 
of the Irishman who, on his death-bed, sought 
to offset his confession to the priest of number- 
less crimes by declaring that he had once con- 
verted a Jew, who died in the faith. The 
priest eagerly inquired how that was brought 
abcut. “ Well, you see,” said the dying man, 
““T was once on a flat-boat in the Mississippi 
River. We were tied up to a big cotton-wood 
tree, and all the crew were off hunting for wa- 
ter-melons except a Jew and myself. He made 
me mad, and I knocked him off the boat into 
the river, on the outside. He floundered around 
in the muddy water for a few minutes, and got 
hold of the gunwales of the boat to climb back. 
I took his hands, and, unclasping them from 
the boat, said, ‘Do you believe in the Saviour?’ 
‘No,’ said he. Then I soused him under, and 
kept him there a minute or so. I pulled him 
up by the hair of his head. ‘ Do you believe in 
the Saviour?’ I asked him again. As soon as he 
had breath, he said ‘ No’ again, and 1 soused 
his under. When I brought him up again he 
was spouting, and, when I asked him a third 
time, ‘Do you believe in the Saviour?’ he an- 
swered, as soon as he could get breath, ‘ Yes. 
I do.’ ‘Then die in the faith,’ said I; and f 
soused him under again, and held him down 
until he was drowned. He never had a chance 
to recant his conversion.”’ 


It is a fact very familiar to ey ny edi- 
tors that sometimes it happens that there is no 
news whatever, and also that, notwithstanding 
this destitution, the various news departments 
must be —_ full. Under such circumstances 
it is that the real talent of an editor displays 
itself, and a good story is told of Mr. Bennett, 
now dead, but once city editor of the Cincin- 
nati Zngwirer. His regular plan, when news 
was scarce, was to make small children—off- 
spring of the brain alone—fall from the New- 
port ferry-boat into the Ohio River, where they 
would certainly have perished had they not 
been rescued by some gallant by-stander, who 
always proved to be a personal friend of Mr. 
Bennett. One of these triends, a Mr. Kellum 
who had several times figured as the savior of 
drowning innocents, got tired of the distince- 
tion, and demanded that the joke should not 
be < yw He was assured that his request 
would be complied with, and complied with it 
was; for he read in the next day’s Enquirer 
that, on the previous day, a beautiful little 

irl, child of a prominent citizen of Newport, 

ad fallen into the river; and that Mr. Kellum 
who was standing near and could have rescue 
her from a watery grave, refused to render the 
slightest assistance. Naturally, Mr. Kellum 
betook himself to the Enquirer office, where he 
arrived boiling with rage, and proceeded to 
make the most severe threats as to what he 
would do to Mr. Bennett if this pleasant 
continued. Mr, Bennett, however, pulled o 
his coat, and said: “‘ See here, Kellum, you are 
a good enough fellow in your way, but I can’t 
stand any interference with my department. 
If I make any statement in the Znguirer, you 
mustn’t come round here contradicting it. That 
isn’t journalism.” 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal vouches for 
the following cat-story: “‘ A family in one of 
the northern outskirts of London were a good 
deal annoyed with the frequent robbery of 
their larder, a small out-house behind their 
dwelling. Legs of lamb and other articles 
were devoured or carried off, and no one could 
tell how. The theft was a mystery. One of 
the servants determined to discover the delin- 
quent. She accordingly watched, and one 
night found that the thieves were a set of cats 
belonging to the neighborhood. The larder 
had a latch which had to be met down in 
opening the door. No cat could properly press 
it down by springing from the ground. There 
was, however, an adjoining wall, from which 
cats might leap and risk the depression of the 
latch as they successively passed. This was 
what they did: they leaped from the wall, one 








after the other, each trying to depress the 
latch as it passed, until one cat, more fortunate 
than the others, made the needful depression 
with its paw. The door immediately was 
opened, and a leg of mutton, which had been 
the object of the siege, was secured, and eaten 
all but the bones.” 


The Saturday Review says: ‘A common 
supposition among your aspirants to social rank 
seems to be that lofty breeding is best seen in 
a uniformly passionless and vacuous arrange- 
ment of the facial muscles. To appear inter- 
ested in any object in his environment strikes 
the pseudo-aristocrat as a pitiable inlirmity of 
vulgar minds. The ways in which this curious 
self-imposed check acts are at times very funny. 
We remember hearing Macready give a series 
of readings to a fashionably-dressed — 
in a smal —— town, and we were mu 
struck by the almost heroic efforts which many 
of the company made to conceal the emotion so 
— aroused by the tragedian’s art. 

ossibly English people are less impressible 
by scenic display and music than Continental 
nations. Whether this be so or not, it is very 
curious to contrast the perfectly apathetic as- 

ct of an assembly at Covent Garden with the 
ively demonstrations of an audience at a Paris 
opera, or the deep, earnest absorption of the 
worshipers of Wagner at Berlin or Munich.” 


The New-York Tribune, in its obituary no- 
tice of Louis Gaylord Clarke, says of the pe- 
riodical with which he was so long identified: 
“The Knickerbocker Magazine was the field in 
which many of the writers who are now with- 
drawing from active service won their spurs. 
In contrast with the American magazines of 
to-day, the Knickerbocker must seem tame, and 
certainly the spirit of it was at once of a more 
youthful and of a more sedate character than 
that of the modern periodical of either Eng- 
land or America. Its fragrance was the fra- 
grance of lavendered linen in old household 
chests, of the damask-roses of old gardens for 
which there is now no market, and its charm 
was in a faded reminiscence of silk stockings, 
hair-powder, 

* Of tea-cup times, of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn.’"* 


It is reported that, in the State of Ohio, 

a strange discovery has just been made. An 
old tree having been broken to pieces by light- 
ning, the ments of a skeleton and a por- 
tion of a portfolio were found among the débria, 
The portfolio contained an almost illegible 
document, which showed that the remains were 
those of _— Roger Vanderberg, a compan- 
ion of Washington, who, in a march against the 
Indians, was wounded and taken prisoner, on 
the 8d of November, 1761. Having succeeded 
in escaping, he took refuge in a hollow tree, 
but, rtunately, could not get out again. He 
passed the last hours of his life in ery, 
journal, from which it appears he must have 
ved eleven days in his terrible imprisonment. 


The same processes to which we have long 
been accustomed in Shakespearean critics is 
now being applied to Mr. Tennyson, and one 
of the current English monthlies—S¢. Paul’s— 
devotes an entire article to ‘‘the evidences of 
botanical . ” to be found in Tenny- 
son’s works. ‘These allusions,”’ it says, 
‘are more numerous, and show more insig! 
and acquaintance with the forms, and pro- 
cesses, and changes characteristic of the inhab- 
itants of the forest, than those of any other 
modern author. His verse in this respect 
differs from other descriptive poetry chiefly in 
this, that his notices are not general appella- 
tions or similitudes applicable equally to any 
or all trees, but are specific, exact, and true 
only in the particular case.’’ 


The population of New York is more dense 
than that of any other city in the world. We 
have half the population of Paris in about 
one-third of its area; about one-third of the 
population of London with one-sixth of ‘its 
area. Compared with other American cities, 
the contrast is still more striking. Philadel- 
phia, which has two-thirds of our population, 

as six times our territory; Boston spreads 
her quarter of a million over a much larger 
area than our million occupy. In the thickly- 
crowded portion of the city, inhabited by the 
poor, the relation of numbers to space is great- 
er than in any of the oldest cities of civilization. 
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The following anecdote of Landseer is worth 
recording, as showing the geniality and chari- 
tableness of his character : Not very long be- 
fore his fatal illness he was induced to attend a 
bazaar, held for some benevolent object: “‘ As 
the circuit of the town where the bazaar took 

lace was being made, a lady friend is said to 

ave asked the painter how he was going to 
help them. Sir Edwin answered, ‘I think I 
ean try to help you,’ and, asking for a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, he rapidly sketched a 
dog. Placing his initials in the corner, he 
handed back the picture to the young lady. 
The sketch was subsequently raffled for, and 
thereby a handsome addition was made to the 
funds collected during the day.” 


In his recently-published diary, Moscheles 
records an amusing instance of the perplexi- 
ties which “ slang ”’ causes to learners of Eng- 
lish. ‘‘ To-day,” he writes, ‘‘1 was asked at 
dessert which fruit of those on the table I 
would prefer.’ ‘Some sneers,’ I replied, in- 
genuously. The company first of all were sur- 
prised, and then burst into eo when they 

essed the process by which I had arrived at 
the expression. I, who at that time had to 
construct my English laboriously out of dia- 
logue-books and dictionaries, had found that 
‘not to care a fig’ meant ‘to sneer at a per- 
son,’ so when I wanted to ask for figs, fig and 
sneer [ thought were synonymous.”’ 


The ull Mall Gazette has an article on 
** Adulterated Houses,’”’ which begins this 
way: ‘* Most of our disease, and a great deal 
of our crime, comes from a single source. 
Men and women are unhealthy because they 
live in unwholesome houses; they have re- 
course to drink partly because the act of get- 
ting it takes them out of their houses, and so is 
in itself attractive, and partly because the phys- 
ical depression caused by ili- health makes a 
stimulant of any kind unnaturally teful ; 
drinking begets drunkenness, and when that 
stage is reached, crime follows in many cases 
as a matter of.course.”’ 


Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace complains that 
scientific men are too timid in their specula- 
tions concerning the antiquity of the human 
race, and especially objects to the fallacy of al- 
ways preferring the lowest estimate, in order 
to be ‘‘ on the safe side.”” He declares that all 
the evidence tends to show that the safe side 
is with the larger figures, and fixes upon the 
“sum of half a million as representing the 
years that have probably elapsed since flints 
of human workmanship were buried in the 
lowest deposits of Kent’s Cavern,”’ discovered 
lately at Torquay. 


M. Strakosch and M. Merelli, the most in- 
fluential theatrical managers in Europe, have, 
it is reported, entered into an important part- 
nership. At present they work together the 
opera - houses of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
the Paris Jtaliens ; the San Carlo, Naples, is 
shortly to be added to their list, and others 
will follow. They propose to absorb the prin- 
cipal opera-houses of the Continent, in order, 
by coalition, to do away with the exorbitant 
salaries now demanded by prime-donne, 


We learn, 5 A recent lettter from China, 
that the Great Nortirern Telegraph Company 
have erected a line to Woosung, and have 
opened a telegraph-station there, from which 
messages of twenty words will be sent to 
Shanghai for one dollar. This seems a small 
matter, but it is a beginning of a great revolu- 
tion, and the first step toward the introduction 
of the telegraph throughout China. 


lice case, in which a 
i Ay having on a 
large chignon, the Pull Mall Gazette says: 
* Chignons, instead of being merely sonselens 
disfigurements, are most valuable as head-pro- 
tectors; and certainly no married woman in 
these days, when the chopper and the poker 
are so often used to adjust domestic differences, 
should ever be without one.” 


It seems that the Norwegian fishermen take 
a telescope out with them to sea, and this they 
use to look down into the water for fish ere 
they cast their nets. Will not one of our op- 
ticians contrive something of the kind for 
river-anglers, and save them those many hours 
of waiting—fishing, as they too often are, 
without a fish within hail? 


A propos of a recent 
woman’s life was save 





Fears of the failure of the quinine supply 
may soon be laid aside, and the future is not 
utterly dark for victims of the “ shakes.” 
Vast plantations of the cinchona plant are now 
growing in India, and the Dutch Government 
= given orders for planting two million trees 
in Java. 


In the ninth book of his “ Parisians,” which 
he intended to publish anonymously, Bulwer 
sets the following little trap to catch the crit- 
ics: ‘There is somewhere in Lord Lytton’s 
writings—writings so numerous that I may be 
pardoned if I cannot remember where—a criti- 
cal definition of the difference between dramat- 
ic and narrative art of story.” 


A critic in one of the London weeklies 
speaks rather favorably of a new piece at the 
ourt Theatre, but adds that ‘‘ dramatic real- 
ism hardly requires that a manager should fill 
the house with the smell of onions for the sake 
of giving 4 vivid representation of a working- 
man’s dinner.” 


Senator Sumner says that, of all the men 
whom he met while abroad none impressed 
him more favorably than M. Thiers, whom he 
regards as a model for the youth of France. 
He thinks Mr. Gladstone is the greatest states- 
man England has ever had; that he is a man 
of grand abilities and magnificent attainments. 


Punch says: “‘ The Ceylon Observer suggests 
that ‘the Prince of Kandy would be a right 
royal title to bestow, say on the second son of 
the Prince of Wales—the little Prince George.’ 
Our candid opinion is that the little prince 
himself (born June 8, 1865) might prefer to be 
Prince of Sugar Kandy.” 


Near the Italian gate, at Pompeii, has been 
excavated for the first time a tanner’s shop, 
with all the instruments of the trade within it. 
These are very similar to those which are used 
in the trade at the present day. 


It is announced that one of Mr. Dickens’s 
sons, not the eldest, having shown himself a 
remarkably effective reader in semi - private 
performances and charitable entertainments, 
is about to read in public on his own account. 


One of the London comic papers is cruel 
enough to say: “ The ex-prince imperial is 
raising a mustache. His friends use a field- 
glass.” 

The London Spectator regards John Bright 
as “‘ by far the greatest orator of our times.” 


The 7ridune calls Massachusetts “ the State 
where thanksgiving was discovered.”’ 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








NXT OVEMBER 7.—Intelligence that the tri- 
LN bunal at Santiago de Cuba, before which 
the prisoners captured in the Virginius were 
brought, condemned Bernabé Varona, Pedro 
Cespedes, Jesus Del Sol, and General Ryan to 
death, and that they were shot on the 4th inst. 

Death, at Philadelphia, of Samuel W. Jones, 

ed 92 years, well-known citizen of that city ; 
also, at the same place, of Rev. Father G. F. 
Heyer, M. D., aged 81, chaplain of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. 


Novemser 8.—Ceremonies at Turin attend- 
ing the completion of a monument to Cavour. 

Intelligence of a great victory by the Car- 
lists near Miranda de Arga, in Navarre. But 
this report has since been contradicted. 

Death, at Biarritz, France, of Daoud Pasha, 
a Turkish statesman. 


Novemser 9.—Intelligence from Paris that 
Marshal MacMahon is to be called ‘ President 
of the Republic,” and his term of office limited 
to five years. 


Novemser 10.—Report that the schooner 
Gilbert Mollison was lost in the gales on Lake 
Michigan, October 27th, with all on board. 

Announcement of the death of Mrs. Gen- 
oni Bobest E. Lee, at Alexandria, Va., on the 

inst, 





Advices from Havana report that the insur- 
gents have been again defeated, with a loss of 
twenty killed and eighty taken prisoners. All 
the prisoners were shot on the field of battle. 

Intelligence that General Luperon, the San- 
to-Domingo revolutionist, is again in command 
of the insurgent forces. 

Report that, undeterred by the fate of the 
risoners captured on the Virginius, another 
arge Cuban expedition is being organized in 

New York. 


Novemser 11.—Reports from Paris say that 
an extensive plot in favor of Count de Paris 
had been discovered. 

Announcement of the death of Abd-el-Ka- 
der, the African chieftain, famous for his Wars 

ainst the French. In 1843 he capitulated to 
Marshal Bugeaud, and remained a prisoner in 
the hands of the French until 1852, when he 
was released by Louis Napoleon, on condition 
that he would never again oppose French rule 
in Africa. Born in 1807. 

Boiler-explosion in Harlem, N. Y.; seven 
persons killed. 


Novemser 12.—Report of another battle in 
Spain between Carlists and Republicans; the 
former victorious. 

The Prussian Diet assembles. Count von 
Roon deposed as secretary of war; intimation 
that Lieutenant-General von Kameke will suc- 
ceed him. 

Intelligence that, on the 7th inst., the cap- 
tain of the steamer Virginius, recently captured 
by the Spanish war-vesse] Tornado, and thirty- 
six of the crew, were executed at Santiago de 
Cuba; and, on the 8th inst., twelve more of 
the Cuban captives were shot. Among the 
victims are Captain Fry, acitizen of the United 
States ; Franchi Alfaro, a wealthy Cuban ; Colo- 
nel Santa Rosa, a veteran Cuban; Erminio 
Quesada, young son of General Manuel Quesa- 
da; Colonel Juan Aguero, Cuban planter; En- 
rique Castellanos, lieutenant-colonel in the Cu- 
ban army. 

Rumors of the fitting out of American ves- 
sels-of-war—the Juniata, the Powhatan, the 
Kansas, and the Ossipee—for the Cuban wa- 
ters. Inasmuch as the Virginius was captured 
while sailing under American colors, difficulties 
with Spain are anticipated. Rumors that the 
United States Government has sent imperative 
telegrams to the Spanish Government, declar- 
ing that it would hold Spain to the strictest 
account for any damage to American citizens 
or pore 

eath, at Pensacola, Fla., of Stephen R. 
Mallory, formerly United States Senator from 
Florida, and later secretary of navy of the 
Confederate States. 

Gold 107#. 








Hotices, 


WHAT SO FINE AND APPRO. 
priate for a Christmas or New-Year’s present for the 
children as that new and splendid game, “ Avilude, or 
Game of Birds,” with its thirty-two beautiful pictures 
of birds and thirty-two descriptions ? Unequaled asa 
game. A continued source of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion. Sold by all dealers, or sent post-paid, on receipt 
of seventy-five cts., by West & Lez, Worcester, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TRAVEL.— Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel—Southern Tour 
Being a complete guide through Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
aha, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, with full descrip- 
tion of the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
battle-fields, hunting and fishing grounds, watering- 
places, resorts for invalids, etc., within the district 
named ; with chapters on the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. Revised and corrected to the present date, 
October, 1873. This guide devotes large space toa 
description of the section resorted to by invalids from 
the North, affording full information to those seeking 
that climate at this season. Cloth, flexible, price, $2. 
Published by D. Arrteton & Co., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geolocy 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 73 
Murray St. N. Y. 











